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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XV. 


MEN WITH WHOM TO GO CAMPING. 


1. J. BUSH, M. D. 


If you want to know all about a man, go 
camping with him. Probably you think you 
know him already, but if you haven't 
gone on the trail with him you do not. 

Mayhap he is your next-door neighbor, 
or you are members of the same church, 
club or lodge, or even partners in business 
and have seen each other daily for ten years, 
—but if you have not sat with him about the 
camp fire you have yet to learn him. 

He may have always been just and fair 
in business and pleasant and sociable, but 
you have yet to strip him of the veneer of 
civilization beneath which men’s souls are 
hidden and see him as he really is, by hav- 
ing him as your companion, face to face 
with Nature, where his true disposition will 
be sure to rise to the surface. 

It has been said of some ancient king 
that “he never took unto himself a friend 
until he had first stripped him of the mask 
that all men wear and looked into his soul.” 
He must have gone camping with them, for 
surely in no other way could he have “looked 
into a man’s soul” so well. 

It’s dead easy to vote a man a first rate 
fellow when at home amidst pleasant sur- 
roundings, but be with him on the trail when 
it has been raining all day and when, after 
a hard, miserable day's travel, you arrive at 
your camping place, wet, tired and hungry. 
If you don’t then learn more of him in an 
hour than you have in the past five years 
then | am greatly mistaken. If, when the 
halt is made he dismounts, unsaddles and 
hobbles his horse and then sets cheerfully 
about assisting in the unpacking, the gath- 
ering of firewood and the other dozen things 


necessary to establish camp for the night 
in other words, if he is always ready to do 
his part and stand his share of the hard 
ships incident to a rough trip and does not 
kick and complain, then you are lucky in 
your choice of a camping companion, and 
I advise you to “bind him to you with hoops 
of steel,” for you can depend on him. 

If, on the other hand, he grumbles at the 
discomfort of his wet clothing and wants to 
go into camp before a suitable place is 
reached, and then, having arrived there, he 
stands around waiting for his companions to 
do the work, and when it is done complains 
that nothing suits him—then let that man 
alone, for he will sooner or later disappoint 
you in other matters. If he is cruel to his 
beast of burden, do not trust him; for he 
will sooner or later prove cruel to his fel- 
low men. Such a man always rides up a 
steep trail where others more mercifully in 
clined get off and walk up. His animal al 
ways has a sore back because of his lack of 
care in handling it. He is the kind of man 
who shoots down does and fawns merely to 
gratify his lust to kill, even though there be 
more meat in camp than you can dispose of; 
and when the crowd returns he it is who 
boasts of his achievements as a sportsman, 
when, as a matter of fact, he doesn’t pos- 
sess the first elements of one. In his eager 
ness to get the first shot he spoils all chance 
of getting game, by shooting to quickly fo: 
fear you will be ahead of him. When on 
the trail he leaves you to pack the animals 
and follow, while he rides on ahead “to se 
lect the proper trail” and if he goes wrong 


the chances are that he will blame his com 
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panions for it. He browbeats and bulldozes 
the cook or guide and requires them to do 
work that belongs to him, and when he re- 
turns to camp at night he tells of the game 
he just missed getting; after supper is over 
he leaves you the work to do while he throws 
himself. on the and regales the 
camp with wonderful stories of past adven- 
ture, in which he always figured as the hero, 
and next morning when you go to break 
camp he stands about and tells you how to 
roll the bedding and place the packs, and 
throw the “diamond hitch,” ete. 

I know him; for I have camped with him. 
When you return, he it is who wants to sell 


bedding 


the provisions left over to the guide or cook, 
instead of giving it to them as a reward for 
faithful service. 


To be a pleasant camp companion a man 


must possess qualifications such as are to be 
found in but few; but first of all he must be 
a gentleman in every sense of the word, and 


if he isn’t, he had best remain at home. for 


LIFE 


it will certainly be found out; the life of the 
camp and trail will most certainly bring it 
out. 

Some time ago I had in contemplation a 
mountain trip of over two months’ duration, 
and, while preparing for it at my leisure, I 
found that at least twenty men were anx- 
ious to go. I took with me—Luis, my Mex- 
ican servant, who knows how to go on the 
trail, and my trip was a great success. 
When you go camping many will want to be 
called, but extremely few should be chosen, 
and then let it be those whom you know to 
be game under all circumstances. 
in your 


Be wise 
choice of a companion and your 
camping trips will live in your memory as 
delightful experiences; and wnen you have 
tried a man and find him all right you can 
put him down in your little book for future 
reference. I had rather take an untried man 
into a business partnership than on a camp- 
ing trip 








Scene on Ennise’s Lake, Wyo 
from left to right Messrs. Leek 





(named after a Shoshone chief) showing 
Stewart, McCaslin and White 
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Dreamin’ O’er the Long Ago. 


W. CUMBACK LUDLOW. 


O’er the landscape dusk is darklin slow the twilight shades 
strength'nin’, 

An’ the shadows, stealin’ ‘long the ground, are all a-slowly length'nin 

While over in the western sky the heavens are aglowin’, 

All a-blaze with burnin’ scarlet—an’ the sun's his pennons throwin 

From behind the dark horizon, high into the flamin’ sky 

The day’s a-slowly dyin’—an’' I watch it slowly die. 


Away down yonder in the valley I can see the river glist’nin’ 

An’ from over in the meadow I can hear the quails a-whistlin 

High up in the flarin’ ether I can trave the night hawk’s flight 

As they flap their wings an’ callin’ on the darkness o’ the night 
Now a magic-fluted sentinel speaks from the dark’nin’ dell, 

With his “Whip-Poor-Will” a-treblin’ to the Night-God “All-is-Well 


An’ alone I sit here dreamin’ o'er the happy days o’ yore, 

That like runnin’ rivers glided onward to return no more; 
Showed t’ me their radiant beauty; left me standin’ on the shore 
Fer the snows o' many winters my dark locks t’ powder hoar 
An’ now while length'nin’ shadows o' the quiet twilight grow 
I'm a-sittin’ all alone here, dreamin’ o'er the long ago 


In memory’s visions I can see the homestead as it stood 
Nestlin’ ‘neath majestic giants o' the great primeval wood; 
An’ the little old log cabin, hewn o’ hemlock, daubed with clay 
An’ the ‘clearin’ down behind it where we used to mow the 

I can see a brook a-brawlin’ as it babbles on its way, 

An’ the little crystal] pool where I'd sit fishin’ all the day 


Now I hear again that brooklet as it g@ushes o'er the stones 
Hummin’ to itself so lonelylike with drowsy, mumbled tones 
Where the willows weepin’ o'er it, lisp soft sobs and lovin’ moans 
In the summer breeze a-sighin’ breathin’ low, caressin’ crones 
An’ I see a boy, bare-footed, strollin’ ‘long with hickory pole 
With a string o' “shiners” danglin’, snared from out their feeli: 
An’ beside that brook he’s left behind the bull-frogs are a-vellin 
An’ out upon the twilight quiet, lows o' cattle come a-swellin 
An’ around him in the woodland, sad-voiced whip-poor-wills 
An’ above him in the heavens, callin’ night hawks are a-flyin 
An’ the evenin’ breeze a-fannin’ 'gainst his cheek, is softly sighi: 
He's a-goin home—it’s evenin’—an the day's a-slowly dyin’ 


A screech owl way down thro’ the woods, streams forth pathetic stutt 
The poplars stirred by evenin’ breeze, their leaves in quaking flutter 
The stark pines towerin’ 'gainst the sky, in sof’ned accents mutter 

He loves them all, each woodland sound, as brother loves his brothe: 
Fer it's jest myself I'm seein’ as I loitered ‘long that way, 
From my fishin’ at yon brookside, trudgin’ home at close o' day 
By now I'm at the cabin door—my mother's voice I 
That mother, lover o' my life, the dearest o' the dear 
S speakin’ t' me soft an’ low, like notes o' cooin’ dove 

Tender as a lover's pleadin's to the object o' his love; 

While her eyes are shinin’ brighi as ever stars in heaven abov« 
She clasps me in her strong, young arms an’ tell t’ me this 


hear 


love 


Long gone, those days—like seared leaves, they fluttered in Time's bla 
Touched upon my life’s swift current—borne unto the hallowed past 
That foam-flecked Ocean o' the Heart——They left their imprints there 
Upon the sands o' memory, o' love an’ hopes an’ care 

An’ now while length'nin’ shadows o' the gloaming slowly grow 

All alone I sit here dreamin’ o'er those days o' long ago. 


An’ mother gone—where angels dwell, I know she’s waiting me 

King God, have yet I long t’ wait that Great Eternity? 

I pray t’ go—I'm ag’d an’ gray—each hour I live, I yearn 

Those boyhood days, forever gone—I yearn for their return. 

I pray that up in Heaven I shall live once more this dream 

That I'll find them there with mother—an’ the homestead, woods a! 
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panions for it. He browbeats and bulldozes 
the cook or guide and requires them to do 
work that belongs to him, and when he re- 
turns to camp at night he tells of the game 
he just missed getting; after supper is over 
he leaves you the work to do while he throws 
himself. on the bedding and regales the 
camp with wonderful stories of past adven- 
ture, in which he always figured as the hero, 
and next morning when you go to break 
camp he stands about and tells you how to 
roll the bedding and place the packs, and 
throw the “diamond hitch,” ete. 

I know him; for I have camped with him. 
When you return, he it is who wants to sell 
the provisions left over to the guide or cook, 
instead of giving it to them as a reward for 
faithful service. 

To be a pleasant camp companion a man 
must possess qualifications such as are to be 
found in but few; but first of all he must be 
a gentleman in every sense of the word, and 
if he isn’t, he had best remain at home, for 
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LIFE 





it will certainly be found out; the life of the 
camp and trail will most certainly bring it 
out. 

Some time ago I had in contemplation a 
mountain trip of over two months’ duration, 
and, while preparing for it at my leisure, I 
found that at least twenty men were anx- 
ious to go. I took with me—Luis, my Mex- 
ican servant, who knows how to go on the 
trail, and my trip was a great success. 
When you go camping many will want to be 
called, but extremely few should be chosen, 
and then let it be those whom you know to 
be game under all circumstances. Be wise 
in your choice of a companion and your 
camping trips will live in your memory as 
delightful experiences; and when you have 
tried a man and find him all right you can 
put him down in your little book for future 
reference. I had rather take an untried man 
into a business partnership than on a camp- 
ing trip. 
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Dreamin’ O’er the Long Ago. 


W. CUMBACK LUDLOW. 


O’er the landscape dusk is darklin’—slow the twilight shades are 
strength’nin’, 

An’ the shadows, stealin’ ‘long the ground, are all a-slowly length’nin 

While over in the western sky the heavens are aglowin’, 

All a-blaze with burnin’ scarlet—an’ the sun's his pennons throwin 

From behind the dark horizon, high into the flamin’ sky— 

The day’s a-slowly dyin’—an’ I watch it slowly die. 


Away down yonder in the valley I can see the river glist’nin’, 
An’ from over in the meadow I can hear the quails a-whistlin’, 
High up in the flarin’ ether I can trave the night hawk’s flight 
As they flap their wings an’ callin’ on the darkness o’ the night. 
Now a magic-fluted sentinel speaks from the dark’nin’ dell, 

With his “Whip-Poor-Will” a-treblin’ to the Night-God “All-is-We 


An’ alone I sit here dreamin’ o’er the happy days o' yore, 

That like runnin’ rivers glided onward to return no more; 
Showed t’ me their radiant beauty; left me standin’ on the shore 
Fer the snows o' many winters my dark locks t’ powder hoar 
An’ now while length'nin’ shadows o’ the quiet twilight grow, 
I'm a-sittin’ all alone here, dreamin’ o’er the long ago. 


In memory’s visions I can see the homestead as it stood 
Nestlin’ ‘neath majestic giants o' the great primeval wood; 

An’ the little old log cabin, hewn o' hemlock, daubed with clay 
An’ the ‘clearin’ down behind it where we used to mow the hay; 
I can see a brook a-brawlin’ as it babbles on its way, 

An’ the little crystal pool where I'd sit fishin’ all the day 


Now I hear again that brooklet as it gushes o’er the stones 

Hummin’ to itself so lonelylike with drowsy, mumbled tones 

Where the willows weepin’ o’er it, lisp soft sobs and lovin’ moans 

In the summer breeze a-sighin’ breathin’ low, caressin’ crones 

An’ I see a boy, bare-footed, strollin’ ‘long with hickory pole 

With a string o’ “shiners” danglin’, snared from out their feedin le 


An’ beside that brook he’s left behind the bull-frogs are a-vellin’ 

An’ out upon the twilight quiet, lows o’ cattle come a-swellin’. ; 
An’ around him in the woodland, sad-voiced whip-poor-wills are cry 

An’ above him in the heavens, callin’ night hawks are a-flyin’ 

An’ the evenin’ breeze a-fannin’ 'gainst his cheek, is softly sighin 

He's a-goin home— it’s evenin’—an the day’s a-slowly dyin’. 


A screech owl way down thro’ the woods, streams forth pathetic stutts q 
The poplars stirred by evenin’ breeze, their leaves in quaking flutte: j 
The stark pines towerin’ 'gainst the sky, in sof’ned accents mutter i 
He loves them all, each woodland sound, as brother loves his brothe j 


Fer it’s jest myself I'm seein’ as I loitered ‘long that way, 
From my fishin’ at yon brookside, trudgin’ home at close o’ day 


By now I'm at the cabin door—my mother's voice I hear 

That mother, lover o’' my life, the dearest o’ the dear 

'S speakin’ t' me soft an’ low, like notes o' cooin’ dove, 

Tender as a lover's pleadin’s to the object o' his love; 

While her eyes are shinin’ bright as ever stars in heaven above 
She clasps me in her strong, young arms an’ tell t’ me this love 


Long gone, those days—like seared leaves, they fluttered in Time's blast 
Touched upon my life’s swift current—borne unto the hallowed past 
That foam-flecked Ocean o' the Heart—They left their imprints thers 
Upon the sands o' memory, o' love an’ hopes an’ care 

An’ now while length'nin’ shadows o' the gloaming slowly grow 

All alone I sit here dreamin’ o'er those days o’ long ago. 


An’ mother gwone—where angels dwell, I know she’s waiting me 

King God, have yet I long t’ wait that Great Eternity? 

I pray t’ go—I'm ag’d an’ gray—each hour I live, I yearn— 

Those boyhood days, forever gone—I yearn for their return. 

I pray that up in Heaven I shall live once more this dream— 

That I'll find them there with mother—an’ the homestead, woods a 
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Showing the method of stringing the dogs 
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RUNNING COYOTES. 


S. F 


With the possible exception of bear and 
lion hunting, there is probably no sport that 
offers the excitement and fun to be had in 
running coyotes with dogs. The fact that 
these animals are such a nuisance and 
their killing so much sought by ranchmen, 
makes the fun more highly enjoyable. A 
man may go through a country inhabited by 
coyotes—in fact, they may be on every hand, 
either spying him off from a distant knoll 
or standing back-high in the weeds of an 
arroyo—yet if he has not a trained eye or 
is not looking sharply for them he could 
travel for days in a coyote country and 
never see one. A coyote isn’t so obliging as 
to run across the traii 100 yards in front of 
you just for the fun of surprising you. Nei 
ther is he in the habit of lining up his family 
on dress-parade in front of you just for the 


pleasure of your inspection. If caught una 


wares in a bunch they will more often sneak 





SIMONDS. 


off in 
gether. 
In order to successfully hunt coyotes the 


different directions than al! tag to 


very first and most essential pre-requisite is 
a good pack of dogs—greyhounds preferred 
They should be well 
good physical condition to successfully cope 
with such a sagacious and hard-to-kill ani 
mal as a coyote. The next most necessary 
adjunct is a trained pair of eyes. These, of 
course, should belong to the hunter in pur- 
suit of the game. 
that can carry a light wagon and its occu- 
pants over the prairie first 
traveling the necessary distance to the hunt 


trained and kept in 


The next is a good team 


ground—after 
ing country—at a fast speed for two to five 
miles if necessary. While many chases ar: 
ended within a quarter of a mile, yet many 
go from three to five miles before the coyote 
is finally captured. For, be it remembered. 


a greyhound runs by sight alone, and if, per 
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chance, his royal coyoteship should run into 
a clump of bottom brush, or into timber, 
where the sight of his fleeting form should 
be lost to the dogs, it would be the most 
likely thing in the world for that coyote to 
dodge back and execute a horseshoe curve, 
thereby evading his pursuers for possibly 
one or two minutes, if not altogether. In 
such cases the chase is often prolonged for 
four or five miles, and in these instances, in 
order to thoroughly enjoy the fun, it is nec- 
essary to have a good fast team—or, what 
is sometimes better, if there be more than 
two in the party, good saddle-horses. 

In our coyote chasing in Kansas, we usu- 
ally carry the dogs to the grounds in a 
wagon with a large cage in it, and when we 
get close enough to any game we have 
sighted we give a yell, and one horseman 
lets go one end of the rope which sets the 
dogs free. 

One of the pictures accompanying this 
article shows the dogs in full chase and al- 
most at the finish. One of the dogs had 


thrown the coyote once before the shutter 
was snapped and he had just 


started off 
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again. By that time all the rest of the dogs 
had caught up. The dog that threw the coy- 
ote also fell, but the others having by this 
time come up, they all went 
bunch. This is the position in 
camera shows them. 


away iu a 
which the 
It is a photograph that 
is very seldom taken—at least, it is the first 
of the kind I have ever seen. 

Another picture shows the kill, which oc- 
curred very shortly after. Another picture 
shows one of the dogs with a boy on his 
back. This dog has, single-handed and 
unassisted, caught and killea three coyotes. 
As every man who has run coyotes with 
dogs knows what this means, | do not think 
there is need for further comment on this 
dog’s ability as a killer. This fact can be 
vouched for by a dozen people who 
know what my dogs have done. 

We enjoy our coursing very much, princi- 
pally because we don’t have to go far for 
game and because we are in a coyote coun- 
try. We have the dogs and the experience 
which almost guarantees us good sport ev- 
ery time we go out. 


here 








Showing a dog that kills coyotes single handed 
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Yesterday old Boreas swept down from 
the northland, driving a magnificent four-in- 
hand of storm horses, his carriage laden with 
a freight of snow. All day the wind howled 
around the eaves and all day the air was 
filled with the whirling, eddying particles. 
Long before night the dark brown earth was 
deep hidden ‘neath a soft mantle of white. 
This morning broke clear and cold and all 
day long I have been sitting and disconso- 
lately gazing out upon the dead landscape. 
Along in the afternoon the inaction became 
unbearable, and I hauled out an old battered 
deed box that has for years been my boon 
companion on my fishing excursions. It is 
filled with all the odds and ends that accu- 
mulate around a fisherman’s outfit. There 
were tangled lines and worn leaders, there 
were flies in various states of repair, and 
spoons bearing the imprint of the impact 
of vicious teeth. All in tangled confusion, 
and away in one corner, reposed an old brass 
reel that had long since outlived its period 
of service, but for the sake of old association 
I could not bring myself to throw it away 
Just a common old brass reel that had not 
even a suspicion of aristocracy, but it had 
accompanied me in many a hard jaunt after 
salmo fontianalis up where the alders grow 
dark over the stream and the water gurgles 
into deep pools among the huge boulders of 
basaltic rock that fret the stream. There 
is where you need a short line to reach over 
and tease some wary fellow lying in the 
shadow, deep in the cool water. That reel 
went on the first bamboo rod that ever fell 
to my lot. The rod has long since found 
sepelture in the cemetery of early loves, but 
the reel lives on to remind me of days long 
gone. Then there is a frayed and much 
bedraggled coachman with the wings all 
gone, tied onto a leader that has seen better 
days. What an association of ideas that 
brings up as in my rummaging I run across 
it. The last cast of the last fishing excursion 


was made with that fly and that leader 


hence I keep it to remind me of the things 
that were. 


ORO GRANDE. 


MOODY, 





M. D. 


There are lots of 
fishing. You take your choice, according to 
your capital. There’s what you might style 
the Pullman car method. This is usually in- 
dulged in by some fellow whose pocketbook 
is suffering from apoplexy. Some scion of 
an ancient British family or some insipid 
citizen of your Uncle Samuel who is ashamed 
of it and tries to make the natives believe 
that he is English. You can always tell that 
style of angler. He rides first-class to some 
well advertised resort, puts up at the finest 
hostelry, sports the finest of tackle, dresses 
himself in the most -and 
catches no fish. That’s all right for those 
fellows who possess the requisite capital, but 
it would be a little trying for us fellows who 
are not blessed with the “cares and woes of 
sloth.” 

Then the family fishing trip comes in for 
its share of consideration. 
wife and all the bairns into a stout moun- 
tain hack well laden with all to make life 
enjoyable and just drift off into the moun- 
tains where you can find some little stream 
upon a grassy meadow that is not fished out. 
camp beneath the braches of an old pine 
and then merely live for a month. 
Just to get out in the eventide with your 
dear little companion by your side, while the 
children, tumbling around in the lush grass, 
casting an idle fly here and there into some 
likely pool or upon some promising riffle. 
Meanwhile you watch 
long on the meadow as the sun retires be- 


ways of going trout 


recherche style 


You bundle your 


whole 


the shadows grow 
hind mountain crests. Or at noonday when 
the waves of heat are shimmering in the 
forest, lie beneath the 
gantic pine and commune 
children of the wood. To the toil-worn pil 
grim who desires surcease from labor and 
the lifegiving properties of mountain air 
and pure water, all the smallest expenditure 
of exertion and money, I most heartily rec- 
omment the family fishing party. 

But there is a third trip that comes over 
the spirit of my dream; one that is only to 
be advised for the robust and ardent 


shade of some gi- 


with the wild 


wooer 
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of the The 
willing to take with his sport a large share 
Let me tell it to 
you, and how better than recount one of my 


“gentle art.” disciple who is 


of toil, only May indulge. 
own trips. With this trip you need but one 
companion, who must, like yourself, be an 
angler in all that the name implies. One 
willing to share toil and re- 
joice in your pleasures. One who knows just 


who is your 


when to talk, and when that silence is more 
eloquent than words. 


We will buy two sets of pack harness 
and spread them down upon the floor and ap- 
portion the load. Estimate 120 pounds for 


the two weeks’ trip. This will allow to each 


pack a burden of sixty pounds. A man fit to 
be my companion can carry that amount all 
day and never murmur. The bedding for 
two need not weigh to exceed twenty pounds, 
consisting of one pair of heavy gray wool 
blankets, a rubber blanket and a 
heavy canvas. 


square of 
This last is for shelter when 
are on the trail 
to construct 


you 


and do have time 


a shelter of boughs 


not 
and cedar 
bark, which is far preferable to any mere 
contrivance of canvas. A small hand ax, one 
frying pan, a two-quart kettle, two tin plat- 
ters and cups, a pot for boiling coffee, knives, 
forks and spoons. While this is a very 
primitive culinary outfit, you will find it all 
that is necessary, and does not weigh to ex- 
ceed six pounds. Then the balance of the 
pack can be made up of “grub.” First, flour; 
thirty-five pounds will be amply sufficient. 
To this add your baking powder and salt. 
Sift together thoroughly and put in a stout 
canvas Right that 
decrease least 


bag. here let mé¢ 
your profanity at 
per cent. if you will take all 
provisions and transfer them to cloth 
properly labeled. In that way you minimize 
the tendency of salt, sugar, etc., to spill that 
they the original 
Then labeling each, you do not 
in blissful ignorance proceed to sweeten your 
morning’s coffee sodium chloride or 
saic the fish carefully with extra granulated 


say 
will 
ninety 


you 
your 


bags 


have when confined in 
paper bags. 


with 


If you are at all expert in economizing space 
you the 
extra 
Full directions 


will make bread in 
away 


(Process not patented. 


soon learn to 


flour sack, thus doing with an 


pan. 
cheerfully forwarded to those enclosing 


stamp.) 
You 


will 


require about five 
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pounds of 
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beans. This humble vegetable fills a place 
in the mess kit that cannot be superceded by 
any other. It is a positive fact that the N. 
P. never would have been built but for beans 
Bacon, coffee, rice, sugar, some kind of dried 
fruit, and butter. Yes, butter. You can 
carry butter in the flour sack the hottest 
day of summer and it will be firm and fresh 
at night. Let me beg of you not to attempt 
to take canned goods of any description 
They are too bulky. If you are not satisfied 
to forego some of the pleasures of the table 
had much better stay at home. With 
what I have outlined a healthy man can sub 
sist, 


you 


get strong and bring to every meal a 
hearty relish. Pack these into the two sacks, 
buckle up the straps snugly, run your arms 
through the loops and lift the whole upon 
your back; then get some one to help you 
draw up the straps so that the load will 
balance. A great deal depends upon how 
your pack is adjusted. If it is too high it will 
be top-heavy; if too low it will drag on your 
hips and be a never-ending source of fatigue. 
Once balanced, never change the straps. 


Now, as to tackle. A good bamboo or 
steel rod ten feet long is necessary. Per- 


sonally, I prefer the steel telescope for a 
jaunt of this character, as taking up less 
room and being more easily carried. A good 
stout 200-yard reel wound with a waterproof 
silk line is now added. As to flies, let them 
range from &s to 2s, and from Black Gnat to 
Scarlet Ibis, and don’t buy any pot metal 
The very best is none too good when 
reflect 


hooks. 
you that you are ninety-nine miles 
from your base of supplies. Leaders should 
be fine two-yard double lake. In addition, 
take along a spool of fine silk thread, some 
copper wire and a small bottle of liquid glue. 
Enclose this whole kit minus the rod in a 
black oilcloth bag and stow the bag away in 
an outside pocket of your shooting coat. Let 
your arsenal be very simple. No revolvers 
and just one small caliber rifle between you. 
If you should see large game it would be im- 
possible for you to get it out of the hill. 
Then why murder it. A stout hunting knife 
with a four-inch blade is always a service- 
able weapon, and one that I should advise 
you to Your personal apparel 
should consist of a pair of lace boots, well 
nailed, with ten-inch 


procure. 


tops, heavy woolen 


socks, of which you should carry a second 
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pair. Woolen or corduroy trousers, under 
clothing woolen, an extra suit in the pack, 
overshirt blue flannel, coat and vest cordu 


roy or khaki, with plenty of pockets, a broad- 
rimmed felt hat and 
there you are. 


buckskin gloves, and 


Thus equipped, just as the sun is rising 
and while yet the grass sparkles with dew, 
and the robin and meadow 
other in song worship, we 
and leave behind the 
life and seek the forest solitude. 


lark vie with 


each shoulder 
pack and its 
The trail 
winds up the valley and gradually ascending 
the canyon side. For miles and 
until, pausing beneath a mammoth 
pine, we rest the pack against its trunk and 
gaze back 


town 


miles we 
ascend 
upon the panorama 
The town in sleepy indolence 
with the smoke curling from many chimneys 


spread out 
at our feet. 


seems just awakening from some Rip Van 
Winkle slumber. 
low is a silver ribbon trailing across a car 
pet of 
distance. All 


The river winding far be 


green velvet, to become lost in the 


this stretches 
the protecting butress of the mountain chain 

Let us on, for I have in 
just a little splash of lumber 
nestling within the great sea of green forest 
where a weary man may camp and perchance 
land enough trout to eke out a hungry meal 

The sun retires from the day’s work be- 
hind a mass of cumulus cloud. 


around scene 
mind a distant 
meadow; 


Great “thun 
der heads” roll up from the West, shutting 
out one by one the starry sentinels of the 
infinite. As the heavens became transformed 
into one black mass, there came a blinding 
flash that lit every object with electric bril- 
liancy. This was followed by a crash that 
Then fol- 


bearing down 


seemed to rock the eternal hills. 
lowed a great wave of wind 
upon the mountain crests and swaying the 
great trees until many of them 
ing to earth like slain giants. 
in the wind and another crash of thunder 
and the rain was upon us. First a few wan- 
dering drops like the scattering picket fire 
of a beginning battle, then thicker and faster 
they come like whole volleys of rain. 
ing this time we have not been idle. Hastily 
cutting some stout poles, we lash them to- 
gether like the letter “Vy” 
them with another and 
to this the canvas, throw out 
and anchor it to a peg. 


‘ame crash- 
Then a lull 


Dur- 


inverted, cross 


pole securely tie 
a guy rope 
Now we stretch the 
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canvas back toward the southwest and 
weight it down with a good-sized log Be 
neath this we spread cur bed and, lying 


down, bid defiance to the Storm 
his minions. Of 
pelled to forego some of the luxuries to be 
permitted to witness a storm like this—Na- 
ture in her angry mood. The rain 
the cloud drifts away like great battle ships, 


King and 


course you will be com- 


ceases, 


the stars one by one gleam forth once more 


like silver barks upon the azure sea of 


Heaven, the frogs in the marsh 
their 


be yond re 


sume vespers, the night bird calls 


lonesomely to his mate, and all is again 


peace. Next morning we wake upon a new 
world. Everything seems brighter, fresher; 
the birds carol with a new delight, the cun- 
ning little squirrels run up the pine trees 


and chatter with a new degree cf sauciness, 
the grass sparkles with gems rarer than the 
jewels in the diadems of royalty, the willows 
and alders seem waving a thanksgiving, and 
we, in the very gladness of existence, throw 
arms over head and give forth a yell that 
awakens the echoes of the hills and goes re 
verberating among 


That yell was primeval man speaking from 


the great pine trees 


the lapse of ages, and simply showed 
our oneness with the woodland crea 
tures around us. This morning as we 


little elevation leading out of the 
stream’s bed, we can see 
ward the Bitter Root Range, with Pot Moun 
Almost at 
cleft 
stand. 
runs the 


rise the 
far to the north- 


tain looming in the foreground. 
the foot of it, seemingly, is 
plainly visible from where we 
At the bottom of this depression 


a deep 


now 


Oro Grande, one of the principal tributaries 
of the North and the Mecca of 
our that 


Kooskia, 


pilgrimage. Between here and 
point, however, there stretches 

and toil-set miles of mountain 

with fallen and impending 
Like Sysiphus ever rolling his stone, we sur- 
mount one hill only to find a yet higher one 
in our front. Courage, my good mate. All 
toil must some time end. All day 
far into the night we push on over the dim 
trail until at last the welcome sound of run 


and the 


many long 


trail beset 


logs boulders 


long and 


ning water strikes 
moon, peeping over the mountain crest, dis- 


upon the ear 


closes a lordly stream, upon whose banks we 


pause. 
we ert 


Too tired to cook, too hungry to wait, 


‘k the re-o-e 


a basty lunch and se 
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and blessed oblivion of slee The shrill 
scream of a soaring eagle who resents our 


intrusion of his sacred domain is the first 
sound that greets us the next morning. The 
gray mists yet hang heavy and chill over 
water and hill and the frost of these alti 
tudes is upon everything. A blaze that sends 
out a cheering warmth, driving back the 
frost line, is soon going, and upon it we pre 
pare a simple meal Soon the mists are 
lifted up and rolled together, then swept 
from off the landscape by the morning breez« 
We are upon a “V’’-shaped meadow, streams 
upon two sides of it. Here at our feet flows 
the Oro Grande; yonder, in more majesty, 
rolls the Kooskia. Seek we no more. Here 
in the inner heart of the mountains, far from 
the throbbing life of cities, we rest. Choos 
ing a favorable site, near a limpid spring, we 
camp beneath a great spruce whose droop 
ing branches furnishes a sufficient protec 
tion for all ordinary rains, the ground is 
chosen and cleared of the accumulated rub 
bish. Peeling small cedars, we make a lean 
to of bark and line the floor with spruce 
boughs, dig a trench to lead off the water it 
any there be, another in front of the open- 
ing for the fire, hang the crane and are at 
home to all callers 

Charr, rainbow, brook, and last but not 
least, the lordly Chinook salmon, upon his 
summer migration to the headwaters for 
spawning. In the Clearwater the immense 
river trout that taxes the skill and tackle of 
the most astute fisherman. The salmon does 
not rise to a fly, nor does he take the bait 
Indeed, it is popularly supposed that the sal 
mon requires no food from the time he 
leaves the ocean until the return. Quite a 
long fast. It is one of the most tantalizing 
sights in my fishing experience to see a 
thirty or forty-opund salmon lazily floating 
in ten or fifteen feet of water and know that 
he is proof against any of my angler’s wiles. 
The Indians in June seek the headwaters of 
the streams and, with spears and weirs, pro- 
cure enough in a few days to feed the entire 
tribe. The smell of an Indian fish camp 
on the Clearwater has been known to kill 
an active cur dog three miles against the 
wind. 

The Charr trouts are only found in the 
upper waters during the spawning season of 


the salmon. They follow the spawning fe 





male salmon as she deposits her eggs in the 
soft sand of the bottom and devours those 
that are washed out by the current. It is 
an interesting sight to watch the perform 
ance. The pregnant salmon seeks a sandy 
bottom where the water is not too deep and, 
settling down in the sand, with her fins 
slowly hollows out a trench; carefully work- 
ing up stream (always up stream), she de- 
posits her eggs in the trench. At the same 
time the broad tail flukes are waved from 
side to side, raking over the eggs a thin layer 
of sand Thousands of the eggs are not 
covered and float down the stream and into 
the capacious maws of the waiting Charr, 
who are just below her. Sometimes she 
seems to become angered at the persistent 
attendants and, turning like lightning, snaps 
at them so viciously that the sound may be 
heard above the water.. They are too nimble, 
however. and are many feet away ere that 
time. 

A battle to the death between two male 
salmon during the spring run is quite a com- 
mon thing, and is, in its way, a very exciting 
battle. They circle around each other slowly 
until one fancies he sees an opening, when 
he hurls himself upon his opponent with all 
his force. The snap of those steel jaws, 
armed with their saw-like teeth, is no sim- 
ple matter, and usually one or the other 
retires after the shock minus enough salmon 
steak for breakfast. The same tactics are 
repeated until one retires to some deep pool 
to die, tinging the water red with his blood. 
There seems to be no reason for the battle. 
It is long after the mating season, and they 
cannot be fighting for the possession of some 
fair inamorata. 

Charr are voracious feeders and will take 
anything resembling salmon roe, but prefer 
the roe itself. There is no element of sport 
in the taking of them—just about like hook- 
ing a big mud pout. Some of them weigh 
ten pounds, but when once hooked they, 
after trying once or twice to swim off with 
the whole works, give up the battle and al- 
low themselves to be ignominiously dragged 
ashore. If they are despised in the angling 
they are not to be despised at the table, for 
a more delicious grill I do not know. 

The little brook trout is the acme of pisca- 
torial pleasure To him the tired angler 
turns when weary of whipping the stream 
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for Rainbow or To say 
Idaho contains trout than 
state is putting it very mildly. Better say 
that Idaho has more trout water than any 
other five states in the Union. Idaho is as 
yet an almost unknown quantity. 


Dolly 
more 


Varden that 


any other 


Her vast 
mountain ranges are practically unexplored 
by the hunter and angler. 
ing and after sunset 
the streams 
trout, 


The early morn- 
will find the waters of 
aboil with the leaping 
Then it is that almost any bright ob- 
will 


fairly 


ject lure them when thrown upon the 
need to pay much at- 
tention to the style of your fly during July 
and August. Anything will do. I have filled 
my creel in an hour's time with a bit of red 
flannel tied onto a sproat hook 
battle for the mastery in this kind of fish- 
ing. The fish average about eight ounces in 
weight and are easily landed with any kind 
of fly rod. 


water. You do not 


There is no 


The Dolly Varden (salmo malmus) aver 
age a little larger than the brook, some of 
them reaching up into the pounds. They are 
a little more fastidious as well, in what they 
dine upon. A red flannel rag possesses no 
attraction for a fine fellow lying deep in the 
shady water, his dark 


against the gravelly bottom 


Sides silhouetted 
Dangle in front 
of him a most fat and appetizing worm and 
his epicurean fancy disdains it. For early 
morning work, when they are feeding freely, 
I have found a cowdung to be the most tak- 
ing, and for the evening when the shadows 
play upon the water a Black Gnat seems to 
be the most killing. 

Standing upon a flat boulder out in the 
middle of the reach away 
yonder that hang over 
that deep pool where the water lies black 
still. One hundred feet of line slips 
through the guides from the impetus of the 
cast, and the fly strikes the water soft as 
the caress of a sunbeam. Brace the rod and 
make the elusive hook dance and flutter over 
the surface and out into that patch of sun- 
light. Then head it up toward the rocks at 
the foot of that riffle. Almost at the top of 
the pool a swirl around the fly tells that you 
have awakened some interest down in the 
depths. Another cast over the same 
and no sooner does the fly strike the water 
than there is a miniature typhoon around it 


stream, 
under the 


down 
willows 


and 


Spot, 


and the electric message is dispatched along 
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the line and down the rod which, properly) 
interpreted, says, “fish on.” And he is on 
You are soon made aware of that significant 
fact. 
brake the reel and the first 
with very little line to fight the battle with. 
Something must be done, and quickly. You 
grasp the line under your hand and appl) 
the brake. This ruse brings him up with a 
turn and starts him off against the curren! 
across the pool. At this time you 
to slip as gracefully as possible into about 
four feet of ice-cold water from off the rock 


In your desire you have forgotten to 
rush leaves you 


proce al 


where you were standing. Now he is com 
ing toward you at top speed and you get ex 
tremely busy taking in slack. He leaps into 
the air three feet and shakes the line vic 
ously trying to free the hook. 


surface. 


Gradually he 
and seeks the Whenever a 
Dolly Varden seeks air you may be sure he 
is done; at least so I have found it. Now, 
what you would give for a landing net; but 
in its absence you gently lead him towards 
the shore and as he lies on one side with a 
final lift you have him ashore. Three pounds 
of silver and slate with scarlet trimmings! 
The shadow of the towering hill is throw 
upon the water of the river that afternoon 
as we reach there to have a try for the big 
The little Dipper plays hide 
seek around the rocks with his mate and the 
and 


tires 


fellows. and 
garrulous sandpiper runs teetering up 
down the sand spit on the shore. 

The eagles 
from her yonder 
soars away, sending back a screaming chal- 
lenge that echoes among the great canons 


bald old rises majestically 


nest in dead snag and 


Everything in Nature contrives to make our 
outing a dream. Earth, sky, water, life, all, 
seem our co-partners in enjoyment. Wading 
into the limpid water up to the waist we 
cast far out toward the center a Coachman 
tied upon a No. 4. You need not be surprised 
if you do not get a rise at once, for the big 
fellows are sometimes wary of any change 
in their bill of fare. I opine that 
above that rock out in midstream where the 
water likely 

Just as I thought. A flash, a gleam of sil 
ver and a scoring of a clean miss on your 
part. 


just 


eddies and swirls is a place 


Never mind, he was only playing. An 


other cast and another miss, for our beauty 
is trying to satisfy himself that no danger 


lurks in that new-fangled insect that has so 
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recently invaded his Apparently 
satisfied, the of 


the water and literally swallows the fly and 


precincts 


next cast he rises half out 


starts down with a rush to be suddenly 
snubbed up by the tightening line. He is 
ours. That is, he is ours relatively. He 


is on the hook at the end of sixty feet of line. 
To land him. Ah, “there’s the As the 
becomes taut he leaps straight into the 


rub 
line 


air and falls with a splash. Taking advan- 


tage of the few feet of slack line he again 
repeats the maneuver trying to dislodge the 
hook Away te goes, dragging out the line 
despite all you may do to prevent it Per 
haps there is no music so sweet to the 
sportsman as the hum of a line taut as a 
bowstring from the tugging of a monster 
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trout. Now a succession of leaps and rushes 
Each time you are gaining a little line until 
at last, tired and beautiful, he comes swim- 
To land him is a 
It is a risky proceeding, but one of 


ming slowly toward you. 
problem. 
necessity. You must just fight him to a fin 
ish and drag him bodily ashore. 

Ah me, The 


jangle of the telephone bell breaks into my 


those happy hours are gone! 


reverie and the voice of One in dulcet tones 
saying: “Are you never coming to dinner?” 
The mountain and wood and stream all fade 
away and in their place comes the stern real 
ity of leaden sky and snow-:wept waste, and 
all the 
upon the earth 


over darkness falling like a sable 


: 
pall 
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Hoback Canon, Wyo., showing a 


Jackson Hole stream 


Photo Leek 




























TO MAUDE. 





Here is thy heart that, saddened, 
thou didst leave 

With me when autumn woods were 
crimsoned flame. 

Rest, and the peace of snow-hushed 
copse it knew. | 

Ban for thee hallowed memories 
shall weave— 

) Thee as a fond, true devotee doth 
claim 

Thy heart, to stream and res 
ever true, 

Sent messages of peace from lake | 




















and hill; 

- Of breath of violets opening to the 

light; | 
Of wild birds singing where the 
: pines immure; 
Of fairy moonlight on the crooning 

rill. 

Be happy here—thy life all hopeful, 

bright, | 
you commune with Nature wild 

and pure. 








As 


L. F. BROWN. 


— 

















His head ~ 


measured 50 i! e l ‘0 points 


HUNTING MOOSE 


IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


O. C. FRISBEE 


On September 25th my son, B. R. Frisbee, 
and I left home for a hunting trip in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. We went via 
Boston and Vanceboro, and reached St. John, 
New Brunswick, at ten o’clock at night. St 
John is a large city situated on the Bay of 
Funday, noted for its high tides, which rise 
something over thirty feet, being the highest 
in the world. After a comfortable night’s 
went along the docks to take our 
steamer, and as the tide was out it had left 
the ship high and dry, and teams were load- 
ing and unloading freight, driving their wa- 
gons right alongside of the vessels. When 
the tide came in they would all be afloat 
again. 

We crossed the bay on the steamer 
“Prince Rupert,” landing at Digbey, Nova 
Scotia. It is about forty miles across and 
the water was as smooth as a mill pond, al 
though it has the reputation of being one of 


rest we 


the roughest pieces of water on earth. 

At Digbey we took the and went 
the land of the old 
Arcadians, and from which they were trans- 
ported, as 


train 


north, pasing through 


described in Longfellow’s beau- 

I could certainly 
sympathize with the Arcadians in their long 
ing to return to their beautiful country. A 
broad, beautiful valley with fine roads, good 
buildings, great orchards bending under 
their loads, high ranges of mountains rising 
in the background, mountain sides covered 
with spruce and birch with their brilliant 
colors—a well-dressed, rugged and prosper 
ous people, all going to complete one of the 
pleasantest pictures that I ever saw. We 
stopped at Middleton Junction, and after a 
good dinner and several talks with the kind 
and courteous people, took a train on the 
Halifax & Southwestern railroad for South 
Brookfield, our destination 


tiful poem, “Evangeline.” 





A MAGAZINE 


As soon as we left Middleton Junction we 
began to ascend a heavy grade, and after go 
ing about twelve miles found ourselves on a 
great mountain plateau. The farms has dis- 
appeared and the country was rocky and 
rough and mostly timbered. There were a 
great many beautiful lakes. We changed 
cars again at New Germany, and just at 
dark reached South Brookfield and were met 
by W. S. Croker, our guide, who took us out 
to his home in a two-seated carriage. We 
received a most hearty welcome from his 
family, who made us feel at home at once, 
and soon we were enjoying one of the best 
meals that we ever sat down to. Next morn 
ing we were up early and took a look at our 
surroundings. Mr. Croker is a surveyor as 
well as a hunter, and he certainly had an eye 
for the beautiful when he located that home. 
The house stands on top of a rolling hill 
surrounded with shade trees. South, is a 
beautiful orchard loaded with fruit. West, 
are his barns, storehouse and office. North, 


the cultivated land slopes down to a lovely 
lake where there are trout, black bass, sal- 
mon, geese and ducks. 

We loaded our supplies on a big farm wa- 


gon, and then Mr. Croker brought out a 
beautiful Indian-made birch canoe and care- 


fully lashed it on top. Then a big strong 
pair of oxen was hitched on and started to 


wards the hunting ground. After dinner w« 
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took the two-seated carriage and 
We passed the ox team on the way and in 
structed the driver to come to the 
hole.” 


started 


“bear 
We drove about fifteen miles to the 
bear hole, put up our tent and the ox team 
joined us a little after dark. We had a finé¢ 
night’s sleep on our beds of fragrant spruce, 
and in the morning started on. Mr. W.S 
Croker drove and rode on the wagon, and his 
son, L. A. Croker, went on foot with us. We 
had left civilization and 
wilderness. 


were now in the 


The forest colors were at their best and 
the scenery was beautiful. 
distance towered ranges of 


Away in the 
mountains, Tv 
ers,creeksandlakeseverywhere. About noon 
we crossed the Liverpool River at the “In 
dian Gardens.” This river is the outlet of 
ake Rossignol, which is the largest iake in 
Nova Scotia. Weturned south from the lake 
and were now in a country where we were 
liable to see moose at any time. About four 
o’clock we came to the “Big Meadows” and 
found them all tracked up by moos« 
country they call a grassy open place a 
meadow, and a mossy open place is called a 
“bog.” In Newfoundland the meadow would 
be called a barren” and the bog 
would be called a “brown barren.” We 
camped in a lonely spot at the foot of a ridge 
near a beautiful trout stream. During the 
night we heard moose calling in ali direc 


In this 


“yellow 








Starting for the hunting ground. 














His head measured 50 i: es with 20 points 
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IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


O. C. FRISBEE. 


On September 25th my son, B. R. Frisbee, 
and I left home for a hunting trip in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. We went via 
Boston and Vanceboro, and reached St. John, 
New Brunswick, at ten o'clock at night. St. 
John is a large city situated on the Bay of 
Funday, noted for its high tides, which rise 
something over thirty feet, being the highest 
in the world. After a 
rest we went along the docks to take our 
steamer, and as the tide was out it had left 
the ship high and dry, and teams were load- 
ing and unloading freight, driving their wa- 
gons right alongside of the vessels. When 
the tide came in they would all be afloat 
again. 

We crossed the the steamer 
“Prince Rupert,” landing at Digbey, Nova 
Scotia. It is about forty miles across and 
the water was as smooth as a mill pond, al 
though it has the reputation of being one of 


comfortable night’s 


bay on 


the roughest pieces of water on earth. 

took the train and went 
through the land of the old 
Arcadians, and from which they were trans- 
ported, as described in Longfellow’s beau- 
I could certainly 
sympathize with the Arcadians in their long 
ing to return to their beautiful country. A 
broad, beautiful valley with fine roads, good 
buildings, great orchards bending under 
their loads, high ranges of mountains rising 
in the background, mountain sides covered 
with spruce and birch with their brilliant 
colors—a well-dressed, rugged and prosper 
ous people, all going to complete one of the 
pleasantest pictures that I ever saw. We 
stopped at Middleton Junction, and after a 
good dinner and several talks with the kind 


At Digbey we 


north, pasing 


tiful poem, “Evangeline.” 


and courteous people, took a train on the 
Halifax & Southwestern railroad for South 
Brookfield, our destination 














A 


As soon as we left Middleton Junction we 
began to ascend a heavy grade, and after go 
ing about twelve miles found ourselves on a 
great mountain plateau. The farms has dis- 
appeared and the country was rocky and 
rough and mostly timbered. There were a 
great many beautiful lakes. We changed 
cars again at New Germany, and just at 
dark reached South Brookfield and were met 
by W. S. Croker, our guide, who took us out 
to his home in a two-seated carriage. We 
received a most hearty from his 
family, who made us feel at home at once, 
and soon we were enjoying one of the best 
meals that we ever sat down to. 


welcome 


Next morn 
ing we were up early and took a look at our 
surroundings. Mr. Croker is a surveyor as 
well as a hunter, and he certainly had an eye 
for the beautiful when he located that home. 
The house stands on top of a rolling hill 
surrounded with shade trees. South, is a 
beautiful orchard loaded with fruit. West, 
are his barns, storehouse and office. North, 
the cultivated land slopes down to a lovely 
lake where there are trout, black bass, sal- 
mon, geese and ducks. 

We loaded our supplies on a big farm wa- 


gon, and then Mr. Croker brought out a 
beautiful Indian-made birch canoe and care- 


fully lashed it on top. Then a big strong 
pair of oxen was hitched on and started to 


wards the hunting ground. After dinner we 
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took the two-seated carriag« started 
We passed the ox team on the way and in 
structed the driver to 


hole.” We drove about 


and 
come to the “bear 
fifteen miles to the 
bear hole, put up our tent and the ox team 
joined us a little after dark. We had a fin¢ 
night’s sleep on our beds of fragrant spruce, 
and in the morning started on. Mr. W. 8. 
Croker drove and rode on the wagon, and his 
son, L. A. Croker, went on foot with us. We 
had left civilization now in the 
wilderness. 


and wer 


The forest colors were at their best and 
the scenery was beautiful. 
distance towered ranges of mountains, riv 
About noon 
we crossed the Liverpool River at the “In 
dian Gardens.” This 
I.ake Rossignol, which is the largest iake in 
Nova Scotia. Weturned south from the lake 
and were now in a country where we were 
liable to see moose at any time. About four 


Away in the 


ers, creeks and lakeseverywhere. 


river is the outlet of 


o’clock we came to the “Big Meadows” and 
found them all tracked up by moose. In this 
country they call a grassy open place a 


meadow, and a mossy open place is called a 


“bog.” In Newfoundland the meadow would 
be called a “yellow barren” and the bog 
would be called a “brown barren.” We 


camped in a lonely spot at the foot of a ridge 
near a beautiful trout stream. During the 
night we heard moose calling in all direc 








Starting for the hunting ground. 
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Indian-made birch bark canoe 


tions. In the morning a high wind was 
blowing so that we could not call. 

During the day we launched the canoeand 
went up the stream about a mile and a half 
to where it came out of a fine lake. Above 
this lake was another, and still above that 
was another. There were islands scattered 
through the lakes timbered with spruce. 
The lakes were alive with the finest kinds of 
fish. In some places the hillsides, 
clothed with timber, came down to the edge 
of the water, in other places great meadows 
came to the shores and stretched away for 
miles and miles. The country was all tracked 
up by moose and our guides told us that they 
had no doubt but within a 
miles there were 400 


steep 


of four 
from the 
signs we fully believed them. We had bad 
weather for several days but our time finally 
came. We had heard a bunch about 
from camp and Mr. 
“There is a big one there.” 
We got their location as near as possible, 
and along towards night the 
Croker and I went to that 
camped in some timber on a 
out into a big bay. We mad« 
did not start any fire. In the morning just 
as you could see the light begin to show in 
the east we went to the edg« 
and he called. 


radius 
moose, and 


three 


miles Croker said, 


younger Mr. 
and 
putting 


locality 
point 
no noise and 


of the timbe) 
He has a rich, mellow voice 
call in the 

There 


and gave the cow most natural 


way that I ever heard it was a slight 








called 


wind blowing towards the bog. He 
three times and got no answer, but I hap- 
pened to look away across the bog and saw 
a great black animal coming. I touched Leon 
on the shoulder and pointed. He whispered, 
” The great moose came 
slowly on till about in iine with the wind 
from us; then he stopped, throwing his head 
up. “Shoot,” whispered Leon. I took de- 
liberate aim at his shoulder and fired. He 
lunged forward. I fired four more shots as 
rapidly as I could, and down he went. He 
was a grand animal, and I regretted that it 
was misty with a drizzling rain so that I 
could not kodak him as he iay. His horns 
measured fifty inches, with twenty points 
We found that two of my bullets had gone 
through his lungs, one through his heart 
and another smashing his shoulder. The dis- 
tance was 225 yards. 

The following day my son secured a good 
one, although not so large as mine. Taking 
it all in all, together we certainly had a most 
enjoyable hunt. Our guides were educated, 
intelligent and sociable men and more like 
companions than hired servants. 

A word as to fishing: The streams and 
lakes are full of the finest kinds of fish, and 
any one wishing to fish and hunt would do 
well to go there from the 1st to the 10th of 
September and fish until the season opens 
which is on the 15th. 
fish or hunt in 


“He will wind us. 


for moose, Any one 


wishing to this delightful 
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country would do well to write to L. A. make. From here we went to Newfoundland 
Croker, South Brookfield, Queens county, to hunt caribou, a description of which I will 
Nova Scotia, or I will be pleased to reply to give later. 

any inquiries that sportsmen may wish to 





Two young moose photographed from life on Marshall Creek in the 
\lsek gold fields, Yukon Territory. Photo by D. H. Doody 


RAINDROPS. 


Pattering against my window pane And carried the raindrop up to the sky 

Fell the drip, drip of the silver rain, Where he wooed her for one short hour 
Like tears by an angel wept. Silent, queen night came creeping dow 
Then a teasing wind came frolicking by, In search of a pearl for her jewelled Ww 
And the raindrops fled with a farewell sig! And she leaned o’er sunset’s bar 

But one in a rosebud crept, There in a sea of amethyst 

It lay like a gem on her breast of gold, She found the tear that the sunbeam kissed 
And hearkened the stories her lovers told And fashioned it into a star 

Breathed to this blushing flower \ glittering silver star! 


Then a sunbeam sped from his home on hig! AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
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trout brook looks in winter 


Photo by 


Mellwaine 











Snow’s Pool. 


1 have left the blissful region where the tourist's name is legion 
Where the soda-water fountain fizzes gaily all the day; 

I have rummaged through the rag-bag ’till I've found a suit to suit me 
Then I headed for the camp three hundred miles away. 


Where the Whip-Poor-Will reminds you that the summer day is dawning 
And the morning mist is hanging round the edges of the pool 

While the Salmon-trout are sucking down the flies by scores and hundreds; 
And the bull-frogs gravely tell you you're a Fool! Fool! Fool!! 


When the chipmunk and the squirrel squabble daily in the door-yard 
From the rising to the setting of the blazing August sun; 

When the partridge and her chickens dust and scratch about the garden 
Quite secure from molestation by the setter and the gun. 


Then the ladies in the shanty hear their husbands and their sweethearts 
In the should-be silent watches of the starlit summer night; 

Drawing corks (and swearing swear-words at the ‘skeeters and “no-see-ums 
Who are showing them how hard and how often they can bite.) 


oh thrice blessed satisfaction; being absent fer a season 
From the tourist, and the loafer, and the agent, and the crank! 
Where the messenger can’t find you, though he's anxious to remind you 
That a note you've backed for Someone'sbeen dishonored at the bank 


When | wend my way to Heaven I'll drop in and tell Saint Pete 
Who'd a fishing reputation in the distant “Long ago” 
If he want's true recreation he must spend his next Vacation 


Round the shanty at Snow's Pool at Gaspereaux! 
E. F. L. JENNER 


The Path Through the Woods. 


The path through the woods leads out to the 
light 
Of a perfect summer day 
And on to the wave-kissed, golden shore 
Where sparkling waters play; 
Sweet is the breeze with odorous flowe: 
Mingled with brine from the sea 
While the silence is broken by swishing 
waves 
And the idle drone of a bee 


The pine trees scatter their scented fringe 
O’er the carpet that nature wove 

When the ferns infurl their pale green 

pronds 

And roses untrammelled rove 

The path is edged with creeping vines 
And berries of scarlet hue, 

Where sunbeams filter through arching trees 
And fairies string necklets of dew 


The brambles are thorny, and tangled the 
vines, 
As the path grows crooked and dim, 
But beyond is light, and the blue waves 
chant, 
To the dirge of the ocean—a hymn 
So the path of life, with its shadows of care 
Leads out to a sunlit shore 
While thorns that we trample along the way 
Win us roses—forevermore 





AGNES LOCKHART 
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I was a thin slip of a girl, not yet in the 
twenties, when I killed my first bear, and, in 
all probability, itis my last. Born and bred 
in aesthetic Boston, I was a Yankee to the 
bone, so when my physician discovered 
symptoms of a pulmonary disease that re 
quired the climate of Colorado to extermi 
nate, I shuddered at the verdict. Having 
never had any experience with the “wild and 
woolly,” my ideas of the West were vague to 
the extreme, consisting mainly of a confused 
panoramic mind-picture of things I had read 
and possibly dreamed of—Indians, coyotes 
cowboys and buffalos, with prairie lands 
stretching out to meet the Rocky Mountains 
where the illustrious Teddy hunted wild cats, 
chipmunks and things. 

Imagine me transplanted into the very 
heart of the mountain tops on the Black 
Range, a down-East tenderfoot in 
Needless to 


truth 
narrate how I recovered my 
health in the clear atmosphere of the hills, 
where every breeze from odorous pine forest 
was a life-giving tonic. I loved the sunny 
skies, pierced by great jagged peaks, 
crowned with snow caps, or clothed in wraps 
of evergreen; and the great gray boulders 
forming such awful cliffs and canons, with 
splashing, silvery creeks of the purest, cold- 
est water twisting among the deep gorges 
but this was to be a bear story. 

It was near the holidays when I prepared 
to return to civilization. The nearest rail- 
road was forty-five miles distant, the stage 
route was discontinued for the winter, so my 
only hope was through the kindness of some 
freighter. I found him—-a raw-boned, griz- 
zled, tobacco-stained veteran, who consented 
to tote me and my traps to the city for three 
dollars—“it bein’ wuth that much, seein’ as 
I was a woman, an’ lots of bother.” 

My story opens, and my troubles began, 
when I climbed to the top of a heavily-laden 
lumber wagon, and timorously looked down 
on the brown backs of the mules that seemed 
very diminutive from my point of view. My 
jehu bit off a chew of “Battle Axe” and gath- 
ered up the lines with an admonishing: 





A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRUIN. 


WILTON. 


“Let go my arm, Mis I'll need arm 
and legs afore we git down the first hill 
Don’t git scared if we do go a leetle spry 


down some places; the critters have to take 


it on the run, or the wagon’ll slide over un 


Just sit still, an’ hang on somehow 
“Hang on somehow” was not very reas 
suring, but I accomplished the feat by shut 


ting both eyes and clutching the boards be 
neath me like grim death. I had a confused 
sense of the mules shooting the chutes down 
that perpendicular, and 
over a section of corduroy, in their endeav 
ors to keep themselves and the 
right; of Jake’s arms and legs doing execu 


first tobogganing 


load up 
tion with lines and brake ropes; of his vig 
orous advice to “Keep on ye pins thar,” and 
to go “Steady, my beauties.” I dared not 
look down that steep descent, icy and smooth 
as glass, momentarily expecting to be dashed 
among the tree tops of the gulch below, or 
into the creek that 
hundreds 


twisted 


f feet 


waters of the 
among the _ boulders, 
straight down. 
Contrary to my 
versed several miles of precipitous trai] in 
safety. We had reached a level stretch when 
there came the sound of splintering wood, a 


expectations, we tra- 


sharp crack, and my side of the load settled 
down,’ bringing the wagon to a stop. The 
driver was on the ground in a hurry 
“Wall, I'll be darned if that hind wheel 
hasn’t gone to thunder—hub smashed, tire 
off, spokes busted, an’ the dickens to pay! 
He expectorated vigorously while staring 
at the wreck, and was unkind enough to mut 
ter something about women bein’ a hoodoo 
to him anyhow; I did not ask an explanation 
to his ambiguous remarks, seeing he was in 
a much disturbed frame of mind. 
“Cussed luck. Nearest house five 
back, an’ it’ll be dark afore I can git ’nother 
wagon—whoa, Jinny—who-o, I tell ye.” 
But Jinny didn’t whoa. 
delay, she 
fancy steps and high kicking that would have 


mile 


Evidently re 


senting the began a series of 


put a premier danseuse to shame, and before 


Jake could get them well in hand the pair 
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had kicked themselves free and started down 
the trail, with a wildly expostulating Jehu 
still gripping the lines, his blue overalled 
limbs doing a flying act the frozen 
ground. With a desire to level a few of the 
stumps and dead trees, the “critters” left 
the road and struck out across country, with 
Jake still in the van. He met the first stump 
with a resounding whack that threatened to 
cave in his whole front 


over 


Letting go of the 
lines, he gave vent to his feelings in lan 
guage of a most sulphurous hue; the mules 
were out of sight by the time he had ex 
hausted his vocabulary, and returned to the 
scene and me. 

“Wall, Miss, better git 
to hunt them mueles, an 
‘tore we can go on.” 


have 
git another wagon 


down I’}] 


“Can’t we go back home?” I ventured. 

He gave me a disgusted look that should 
have silenced me forever. Pull 
two thousand feet of green lumber up hill 
for ten miles? Humph, I reckon nit.” 

“Have I got to stay here all night?” I de- 
manded. 

He nodded cheerfully. “Onless ye want 
to walk back five mile to old man Snyder’s- 
they do say he is clean crazy—sort of dan- 
like—got cracked 


“Go back? 


gerous 
oncet”’ 


over a female 





“No, no, I'll stay here,” I interrupted. 
“I can build ye a fire in that clump of 
spruces yonder, an’ make ye fairly comfort- 


able. It'll be dark afore I git them onery 
beasts an’ git the load piled onto ‘nother 
wagon. Come on.” 


I meekly followed my guide over fallen 
logs and through underbrush to a small grove 
of scrubby spruce and pine on the edge of 
the creek. Here the ground 
bare of snow, and the thicket 
shelter. 


in places was 
offered some 


Jake gathered dry wood and made a roar- 
ing fire, while I, wrapped in a horse blan- 
ket, huddled over it, and shivered with ner- 
vous chills. The short December day was 
drawing to an end; already the sun had gone 
down, and a dusky chilliness in the air told 
of a cold night fast approaching 

“Might as well have a bite to eat now,” 
remarked Jake, bringing a bucket of water 
from the creek. “Lucky I put up grub ’nough 
fur breakfast too, I 


both—we'll need 


reckon.” 
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Disgusted as I 
heartily enjoyed the fried bacon, bread and 
dried apple pie that Jake produced from the 


was with the situation, | 


And never did coffee taste so 
good as that, made in a tin lard bucket over 
the coals, and drank with the soft swishing 
of pines and the trickling murmur of the ice- 
bound creek close by. 


“grub box.” 


“Reckon I'll be goin’,” said Jake, wiping 
on his coat He laid the 
Winchester beside me, saying carelessly: 


his mouth sleeve. 

“Might as well have the guns in case ye 

see a b’ar. An’ here’s my six-shooter—it’s 
handy at close range.” 
I wouldn’t know how to use 
Are there any 
I peered nervously into 
the gathering shadows. 

“Bars? Naw, only I thought ye’d feel 
safer to havea gun handy. B’ars don’t come 
down out of the hills much. There’s moun- 
t’'in lions back in the heavy timber, but they 
won’t eat ye ‘less they’re pow’ful hungry; 
there ain’t nothin’ to be ’fraid of. So long.” 

I watched his lank figure stride off 
through the trees to the trail with a feeling 
of utter loneliness and fear. The cold 
weather, so intense in the high altitudes of 
the Rockies, had set in, and I made haste to 
gather dry wood in order to keep up the fire. 
Spreading a blanket near the blazing embers, 
I sat down to keep lonely vigil. How quiet 
it was. Not a sound other than the inces- 
sant rippling of water under the ice and the 
sighing of pines broke the stillness until an 
owl, away off up the gulch, broke into a 
mournful who-o who-oo, more awful than the 
stillness. The dark scrubby pines on the 
bank creek seemed to take to 
themselves all sorts of fantastic figures. Of 
course they did not move, only they looked 
as if they might. All about me were the 
towering mountains, their heads seeming to 
touch the stars that thickly dotted the heav- 
Suddenly a lone coyote gave voice, his 
shrill laughing yelp echoing among the hills. 
I felt as if surrounded by a pack of yelping 
fiends as long as he kept up the noise. 
Every black stump looked like a terrible 
something, I knew not what. How I wished 
Jake would return. Even he, with the ever 
present quid of tobacco and boots smelling 


“Goodness! 
either if I 


bears around here?” 


had occasion to. 


across the 


ens. 


of the barnyard, would be a welcome relief. 
What if a lion should stalk forth and glare 
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at me with great yellow eyes. And then 
as if to complete my misery, far up the gulch 
there came a long drawn cry, half wail—al- 
most human in its tone—the call of the 
mountain lion for its mate. Instinctively I 
reached for the Winchester, my shaking fin- 
gers scarce able to draw it toward me. It 
was so heavy I could not hold it steady, and 
not being accustomed to handling firearms, | 
had a genuine fear of its going off without 
due notice. Awkward as I was, I managed to 
get it in position at my shoulder. It wob- 
bled in a sort of circular motion, describing 
geometrical the air that would 
have made a marksman smile. I couldn’t hit 
the broad side of a barn at that rate, so low- 
ering the gun until it rested across a stump, 
I aimed at the first thing that looked suspi- 
cious; this chanced to be a black rock on 
the opposite bank of the creek. 

“I'll aim at that, shut my eyes, and pull 
the trigger,” I thought. But at the critical 
moment my nerve failed. Did I imagine it, 
or did that target of mine move? A forest 
fire had once swept through the timber, leav- 
ing dead tree trunks like gaunt skeletons in 
the shadows. Doubtful looking stumps and 
logs were scattered here and there. I stared 
that particular dark object out of counte- 
nance, and finally came to the conclusion it 
was inanimate, so proceeded to punch up 
the dying fire. 

Suddenly there came through the still- 
ness the sharp crack of a stick broken in 
two, accompanied by a muffled footstep in 
the snow. Half paralyzed with terror, | 
strained my eyes toward the sound, listen- 
ing intently. The fire’s bright glare plainly 
outlined surrounding objects; outside of its 

ange, however, one could distinguish noth- 
ing. Again I heard that slow, shuffling step. 
Surely no human being walked like that 
Whatever it was, the were coming 
nearer. In the intense gloom I could make 
out a dark moving form on the other side 
of the creek. It was my black rock, my tar- 
get, come to life. Mutely, I stared at the 
huge object that seemed to roll heavily down 
the bank to the ice; then it developed into 
a black, shaggy body with four legs. I knew 
without looking in the zoology that my noc- 
turnal visitor was a bear, the most danger 
ous animal of the Rocky Mountains. 
The beast shuffled slowly across the ice 


figures in 


steps 
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stopping to snuff at the hole Jake had cut 
when he procured water for the coffee. | 
had a wild hope the brute would fall in 
and be drowned, never considering the rela 
tive size of the beast and hole, or the depth 
of water. Apparently satisfied with the in 
vestigation, the creature moved on, his nos¢ 
in Jake’s tracks, that led straight to the fire. 
But on the way Bruin’s olefactories discov- 
ered pie, and he switched off to investigate 
the lunch box. With one sweep of the huge 
paw the box was overturned, and into the 
contents went the hungry animal with loud 
sniffs and grunts of satisfaction. Sitting on 
his haunches, a loaf of bread grasped in both 
paws, the old thief speedily made way with 
bacon, pie and the can of sugar to the last 
crumb. 

During all this time I had sat there like a 
graven image, too frightened to move or cry 
out. But when I saw the bear wipe his 
mouth and look around for more, thought 
and action came to my dormant senses. Sup- 
pose he should catch sight of me, and con- 
sider the flavor of “Boston Baked Beans” a 
suitable finish to his hearty supper—the 
thought caused me to reach for the gun that 
was beside A dry twig snapped, and 
Mr. Bear looked in my direction, his wicked 
little eyes blinking at the fire—a deep, rum 
bling growl making my hair rise to a pom- 
padour. 


me. 


got the heavy 
fail to 
brute 
With 


Without moving, I slowly 
gun in position. Suppose I should 
hit him? To wound and anger the 
would be the finish of my existence. 
me, it was do or die. 

The fire had burned low, but the moon 
had come up, making all objects quite plain 
And now for the first time the bear saw me, 
shaking little fool, 
With a menacing 
started for me, and with a prayer frozen on 


a white-faced, not ten 


yards away. growl he 
my lips, I shut my eyes and pulled the trig 


ger. 


There was a deafening report, followed 


by an equally deafening roar of pain and 
rage. I opened my eyes to see a huge black 
bulk, a red mouth with sharp teeth, com 


ing for me like a thunder bolt. Dropping the 
gun, I snatched the six-shooter and fired at 
random. 

There terrific 


was a and I 


into a clump of bushes 


shock, was 


hurled backwards 
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Hearing nothing from the bear, I deemed It 
prudent to remain quiet and await further 
developments. 

Soon I heard the sound of hoofs over the 
frozen trail, and in due 
with the recalcitrant 
ward the fire and 


time Jake appeared 
mules. He came to 
with his 
There was silence for a moment, then: 
“Great jumpin’ Je-ru-slum!”’ 
the bear. 

I crawled out, and came to the fire. Jake 
eyed me with awe and wonder. 


stirred it up 
foot. 


as he discovered 


Near the fire 


lay my nocturnal] visitor, dead 
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reverently. 
The rifle shot had grazed the tip of the ani 
mal’s ear, and there was a neat little hole in 
the heart, so the six-shooter at. close range 
had done good work after all. 

Jake took off his hat, saying solemnly: 


Jake examined the carcass 


“Miss, I couldn't 
shoot.” 

[ smiled and said nothing, allowing him 
to think I was a second Annie Oakley; but I 
know I was the veriest kind of a coward, and 


my deadly aim was but a fool’s luck. 


thought ye said ye 











Photo from life by G. E. Moulthrope 











State Fish Hatchery, Sutton, Mass 
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We have made it an iron-clad rule to live 


at least four weeks of the summer out of 


doors, that we may taste the genuine free 


dom of the mountaineer ana to let the 
ozone of the woods flow into us as sunshine 
this arrangement has 
bed. 


trip is made into 


flows into trees. So 


necessitated a camping Where an 
eighty or one-hundred mil 
the wilds, lightness of load and economy of 
The mat- 


must be left at 


must be well considered. 
and the 


with the 


space 
tress bedsprings 


home cook-stove and the hired 


girl. 
When you go camping must have a 
tent. But 


of those huge affairs 


you 
there is no need of its being one 
usually consisting of 


a hundred pounds of rope and canvas, with 


heavy poles to stay it. Where new camp 
is struck every day or two it is a lot of 
trouble to cut pine bougns or pull fern 


fronds every time the bed is made. 
After no little experience and not a few 
sleepless nights, we eventually hit upon a 


scheme for a bed and tent—a happy combi- 


conveni- 


nation of lightness, airiness and 





A CAMPING TENT AND BED. 








ence. It can be rolled into a single bundle 


and can be put up or taken down in a few 


minutes. It consists first, of a double can- 


vas hammock, swung between two trees. 


a smaller shelter tent with 
The hammock is 


Over this sets 
flaps for closing each end. 
made of strong canvas, two strips wide, and 
fastened to poles. It is 
half-inch 
blankets are spread on the bed and pinned 
at each end to keep from slipping. Two can 


sleep on this bed with perfect ease. There 


sewed or strong 


swung by rope. The quilts and 


is no danger of its “turning turtle,” as one 
might suppose, and after sleeping on it for 
a time, ordinary mattresses seem like board 
floors. 

In any that is 


country worthy of the 


name of a “camping-out” region, it is no 
find 


cated between which to hang the hammock. 


trouble to two trees conveniently lo 
Last summer the girl and I made a 200-mile 
trip into Crater Lake, National Park, with 
a new camping place every day and came 
blood pulsing through our 


DENNIS H. STOVALL. 


home with new 


veins 
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Cloud Peak 


U. S. Geological Survey, 
Triangulation Station, 








summit 


CLOUD PEAK. 


‘* HUB. 


1 commenced to dream aout it ten 
years ago and the dreams varied from that 
of a toilsome climb, bringing perspiration 
and profanity, to that of a delightful bal 
loon trip, starting anywhere and landing me 
with a misty crew of companions whose 
identity I could not ascertain, on the very 
apex of the mountain in a wilderness of 
whirling snow from the frigid grasp of 
which I would escape on the back of a 
fleet animal much resembling a Rocky 
Mountain goat, but which afterwards I joy- 
ously recognized as a big horn sheep. 

I usually would awaken to a realization 
that the welsh rarebit of a few hours previ 
out was not a dream, but still in existence 
as a stern reality. We repent of some real 
ities but cling fast to dreams like these. | 


firmly believe that the only inducement held 
forth by the treacherous welsh rarebit was 
the glorious hope of a recurrence of this 
dream. At any rate, I have “passed up 
the rarebit habit since the dream has to 
some extent become realized. 

Now, all this is about a mountain climb 
and the mountain is known as Cloud Peak 
For geographical and historical daca and 
other dry and musty things, more anon 

Every summer Frank and I, or Will and 
I, or Ralph or Rob or Mat or Ned and Il, 
would go trout fishing up in the Big Horns 
and every summer this tantalizing old moun- 
tain peak reared its hoary, supercilious head 
up into the atmosphere and sneered at us 
Every summer I would shake my fist at 
him and say: “That's all right, you old rock 
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ridden, lightning-blasted, storm-blown heap tain clear-eyed, ruddy-cheeked class of fel 
of self-sufficient complacency, heaved up lows who begin to develop severe cases of 
from the infernal regions; some day [1 “fidgits” soon after warm weather sets in 
have your head under my feet and live to It was my joy to be the doctor's tutor and 
brag about it! witness his first catch of a trout What a 
Now, in successive turn, Ned and I, Nat yank he gave at the first strike, and what a 
and I, Bob, Ralph, Bill, Franx and I, have two-step he danced trying to clutch the little 
discussed in lengthy detail just how to go fish that dangled a few inches out cf his 
about it; how to conquer Cloud Peak. It reach on two feet of line at the end of a 
remained for the Doctor and I to do it. We limber split bamboo fly rod. That was in 
were only three years talking about it be- 1902. Before leaving the mountains that 
fore we finally went year the doctor had a pretty good idea cf 
Dr. U. S. Mullins of Atlantic, Iowa, is a mountaineering in a general way. In 1903 
real doctor. A real doctor, as distinguished the doctor and I had cut and blazed and built 
from men who hold diplomas and the de rock monuments establishing a trail to 
gree of M. D., without any idea further within twenty miles of Cloud Peak, and had 


than that medicine will keep a man healthy 


who holds his nose to the emery whe?! 365 


366 days in a year A real 
that 
“sweet restorer” Nature has on tap, but 
She 


and sometimes 


doctor knows sleep is not the only 


that 


has a completely equipped pharmacy 


olesale drug house 


that beats the biggest w 


to a frazzle in the variety and value of its 
restoratives. So Dr. Mullins says “Henry” 
or “John” cr “Joe,” as the case may be, “you 
are due for six mouths on a ranch,” or, “You 
get out and go fishing the balance of this 
summer.” The result is that while he may 
not store away quite so much of the needful 
as he would if he dispensed more pepsin and 


less common sense, his patients are able to 
back for 
prescriptions are in 


come another prescription and his 


muc! t and by a cer 


“the 
1904, 
Schlemm 


were prepared for 
1904. On August 30, 
with A. W 
fully 


decided that we 


grand hike” in 


we left Dome Lake 
the camp 
Cloud 


one Wilson “Kamp Komfort” t 


keeper, prepared to scal 


Peak Our equipment consisted of 


‘nt heater, in 
which was packed its telescope stove pipe 


and the Wilson “Kamp Kook Kit” complete, 


and a dozen cans of provisions. The above 


all packed nicely in one pocket of the alfor 


jas, still leaving room for more canned gocd: 


In the other p»cket of the alfcrjas we packed 


the balance wi the provisions and the medi 


cine chest For top pack we used my sleep 


ing bag and a small canvas “tarp” to cover 


over all 


Our second horse carried a cam 


pack 


bed on each side and our light “A” tent as 











juckskin Ed 


Camp on Creek 
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a top pack, 


The doctor rode a bay gelding 
“Jim,” that was sure-footed 
Schlemm rode “Eve,” 
mare, and I had my 
“Kate.” pack 
“Monte,” a fine old reliable mountain hors¢ 
and “Pinto,” 


none too 
a splendid young gray 
favorite 


own brown 


mare, Our horses were 


Indian paint pony, wise 
Dome 
made the preceding 
summit of the Big Horn 
Range, at an altitude of 10,500 feet, crossing 
the sources of several forks of Shell Creek, 
thence down 
three Paint 


very 
Our first day’s ride from Lake 
the 


across the 


took 
us over trail we 


year, 


Medicine Lodge Creek to the 
Rock Lakes, where we camped 
for the night. During the day we laid in a 
stock of and in the 
caught in a minutes all the 


blue grouse evening 
£ 


few trout we 
could eat. The weather was perfect, though 
hard that night altitude of 
8.000 feet. 

The 
into 


it froze at an 
descended 
of Paint Rock 
crossed, and then climbed 
onto the divide between Middle 
Rock and Buckskin Ed Creeks. Now 
commenced a game of peek-a-boo with Cloud 


next day we 
the basin 


over 1,000 


feet Creeks 
which we 
feet 

aint 


2,000 
back 


Peak. First we would dip down into a grassy 
park shut in by timber, and next we would 
with the top of the 
peak barely showing above a succession of 


be on a rocky ridge 


high cliffs and timbered hills. All day we 
sparred for an opening through the hills, 
but the terrific mass of down timber pre 


sented a bristling front that was as effectual 
in standing us off as an army of Japanese 
bayonets would have been. 

We had been told that a well-marked trail 
ran up Buckskin Ed Creek, from which we 
reach the the 
sign of a trail could, we find, and nightfall 
found us apparently farther away from our 
objective point than we were at noon. A 
council held that night decided that we keep 
on until we should reach Ten Sleep Creek, 
which we were advised led directly through 
the 
Ten 


could base of peak, but no 


an easy country to peak. Alas for 
Sleep Creek 
found to follow a canyon inaccessible except 


on foot. 


human credulity was 


A smooth mesa, however, led in 
the right direction, and 
high divide above timber 


on Buckskin Ed Creek 


swinging around a 
line, we came out 
behind the fortifica 


tions of fallen timber, and at 3 o'clock p. m 
we were in 
10,000 feet. 


camp at timberline, elevation 
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The doctor and | scouted ahead and found 


we could ride our horses directly to the 
base of the peak some two miles from camp 
The next morning, Saturday, September 3, 
1904, we left the Airedale Terrier “By 
and the Irish Setter Pat” to 


guard camp, rode our horses to the base of 


Thorn” “Lady 
the peak and hobbled them in a meadow of 
luxurious grass. 

The climb was uneventful, being a steady 
drill up over immense granite boulders, skirt 
ing cliffs on narrow ridges of rock. frequently 
stopping to fill our lungs with the cool, rare 
fied air that 


like an intoxicant 


Five hours of this brought us to the summit 


exhilarated 


and a view that was well worth all our exer 
tions. 
We 


holding on the rocks, 


wore rubber-soled shoes to insure 
and for equipment car 
ried an extra sweater, a canteen of water 


and a substantial lunch for eac ind betwe 





Split in summit of 
Peak. 


Cloud 
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us a telescope, a pocket level, a flask of 
brandy, a U. S. Geological Survey contou 
map of the region, two cameras and cards 
and papers for taking and leaving records 
The return to our horses was easily accom 
plished in two hours. While we failed to 
find any trail down Buckskin Ed Creek, we 
did find a way out that was easy, and 
reached our old camping place at Paint 
Rock Lakes in eight hours the following 
day. 

The Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming are 
located in the North central part of the 
state, and extend from the South boundary 
of Montana, in a direction slightly East from 
South about one-fourth way across the state 
The highest altitude is reached by Cloud 
Peak, 13,165 feet above sea leve To reach 
the base of this peak one must outfit at 
Sheridan, Wyo., from which place there is 
a wagon road forty miles to Dome Lake, a 
dim trail across the mountains twenty 
miles to Paint Rock Lakes, and a “Find-your- 
own-way” trail twenty miles from there to 
the headwaters of Buckskin Ed Creek, which 
brings you to timber line and the last camp- 
ing place before ascending the peak. Buck- 
skin Ed, Ten Sleep and the middle fork of 
Paint Rock Creeks all head together here 


with a low grassy divide between them 
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There is excellent grazing for horses, good 
fuel at hand, and numerous large ice cold 
springs that go to make up a grand camping 
place. 

Rumor has it that the peak was first 
ascended by army officers in 1872, but no 
record was left of their visit. The first par- 
ties to ascend, according to record left in a 
large glass pickle bottle in a rock cairne at 
the summit, were R. C. McKinney, Willard 
D. Johnson, H. T. Commins and Isaac Engle 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, on August 7, 
1891. Their visit was for reconnaissance 
purposes 

Another party under T. M. Bannon, Topo- 
grapher of the U. S. Geological Survey, made 
the ascent July 24, 1897, and built a rock 
monument about seven feet high, placing a 
flag on top, of which few vestiges now re 
main. 


’ 


The only visitors from foreign countries 
who have recorded their visit are Fillippo 
Victor Barone from Italy, August 19, 1900; 
Arthur L. Wassenbach and Alice W. Wasser- 
bach (the only lady ever making the ascent) 
from Germany, August 26, 1901. The ascent 
of the peak from any direction but the South 
is extremely difficult and dangerous. 

The ridge on the South is four miles from 
base to summit, and consists of massive 
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granite boulders with no vestige of earth or 
vegetation. Everything is swept smooth and 
clean by the fierce winds that tear across 
the exposed sides almost constantly. From 
the summit a grand view is had the length 
of the range to the North and South. Across 
the Big Horn Basin on the west can be seen 
three distinct ranges of snow-crowned moun 
tains lying in and around the Yellowstone 
National Park. To the East the broken hills 
and ridges along Powder River and the Belle 
Fourche seem to rise up and meet the eye on 
a level in the dim distance. At this altitude 
one is above the haze brought by summer 
days which hangs like a veil of light smoke 
across the landscape below. 

Cloud Peak breaks off abruptly in an im- 
mense chasm to the East, where a glacier 
one mile long by a half mile wide runs into 
a lake, the waters of which are a 
green in color and filled with miniature float- 
ing ice bergs. 

One mile North via the crow route stand 
“The Needles,” a picturesque group of rug 
ged peaks of nearly the same altitude as 
Cloud Peak, but separated from it by a 
chasm 1,500 feet deep. Fresh sign of big- 
horn sheep, elk and deer are found in profu 
sion around the base of Cloud Peak, where 
feed and water are plenty. In order to se¢ 


dense 
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them, however, one must not be on a climb- 
ing trip, but spend time and patience in still 
hunting. The game being the same color as 
the surrounding rocks, cannot be seen unless 
moving or unless one’s eyes are focused to 
the very spot on which they stand. 

The trip can be made from Sheridan t 
the summit of Cloud 
days—three 
road and one day to climb the peak. Fo! 
a party of four or less, a guide and co 
should be employed with a saddle horse t 
each man and a pack horse for each two of 
the party. 

It is very difficult, however, to secure a 


Peak and return in 


seven days each way on the 


guide, for the reason that very few 
have ever been on the trip, and but two or 
three professional guides have ever reached 
the summit. The best time to go is the last 
week in August or first week in September, 
Trout fishing is good in Paint Rock Lakes, 
the creeks in Paint Rock Basin and in Ten 
Sleep Creeks and Lakes. 

The dream back no 
realization proves equally as entrancing as 
anticipation, and I doubt not that the doctor 
and I will continue to enjoy this trip in retr« 
spect as we talk it all over before the fir: 


} 
peo t 
pec pi 


comes more, but 


side in the years to come and plan for a 


return visit to grand old Cloud Peak 











Atta-kKah. Son 





of a very old 


Navajo Indian. 
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WILD RICE 


The importance of wild rice as a food 
for wild fowl] and the interest in its artificial 
propagation are indicated by the large num 
ber of inquiries regarding it that have come 
to the Department of Agriculture during re 
cent years. These inquiries have emanated 
from many different localities widely sepa 
rated, thus showing that the interest in this 
plant is not confined to any limited region. 
The general demand has been to know 
where viable seed of this plant could be ob- 
tained and how and where it should be sown 
to bring successful results. Some interest 
has also been manifested in the possibilities 
of preparing from this seed a commercial 
cereal food. 

The seed of wild rice has been used for 
by the Indians, particularly 
the middle Northwest, since as long ago, at 
least, as the first acquaintance of the white 
man with their customs. 


food those of 


Notwithstanding 
the abundance of other forms of cereal food, 
such as flour and corn meal, since the ad- 
vent of the white man, the Indian of the up- 
per Mississippi valley has continued to use 
large quantities of wild rice, and this, too, 
in spite of the fact that the harvesting and 
curing of the seed require considerable ar- 
duous labor. Wild rice, as prepared for food 
by the Indians, is highly esteemed by the 
white men who have had the opportunity of 
testing it and the 
now 


available 
from two to three times the 
price of ordinary white rice. 


entire supply 


sells at 


While by far the largest demand for in 
formation regarding this plant has 
from men or organizations wishing to secure 
viable planting shooting 
grounds to attract wild fowl, the possibility 


come 


seed for near 
of preparing from the seed a large and reg- 
ular supply of a nutritious and highly fla- 
vored cereal food has received some atten- 
tion. The importance of maintaining good 
feeding grounds for wild fowl, of which the 
propagation of wild rice is a very important 
element, needs no discussion, and the desir- 
ability of plant 
make the waste-water areas of 
the upper Mississippi valley yield a valuabl 


propagating a which will 


otherwise 


and highly esteemed cereal is also evident 
The wild rice plant (Zizania aquatica L.) 





ITS USES AND PROPAGATION. 





oecurs naturally over a wide area in the 
United States and southern Canada. The 
same species is also reported from Japan, 


Formosa and China. It finds its best envi 
ronment in the United States in fresh-water 
lakes and and along the sea 
coast where streams meet tidewater. It r¢ 
quires that the water in which it 


fresh, that is, not 


river sloughs 


PTrOWS be 
brackish, and that it be 
neither quite stagnant nor too swiftly mov 
ing, and while it 
under 
where the bottoms are soft and muddy 

The 
plant grows is an important 


thrives on a wide variety 


of soils these waters, 


change in water level where th 
item For in 
stance, it will frequently fail to do well c1 
to grow at all in some of the northern lakes 
through which the Mississippi 
cially if the annual change in water level in 


these lakes is more than two or 


flows. 


es pe 


three feet 


There is on this account in the minds of 


some observers an opinion that wild rice 
normally grows only alternate years, or at 
least that it does not grow every year in 


a given locality. This idea is without foun 
dation and its existence is probably due to 
the fact that occasional years of high water 
prevent the development of wild rice for that 
year, while a normal level the following year 
permits the regular growth. 
This calls attention to the 
tality of the seed of this plant. It is evident 
that if the growth of wild rice in 
cality is wholly prevented for a year by high 


peculiar vi 
a given lo 


water and there is an abundant growth the 
next year when the water level is normal 
there must be a large proportion of the seed 
which remains dormant and vi 
least eighteen months after it reaches ma 


turity. 


ible for at 


In streams affected by tidewater, how 
ever, where the daily change of water leve 
sometimes amounts to three feet or moré 


wild rice may grow vigorously It is abun 
dant along the shores of the lower Potomac 
where it grows on mud flats that are nearly 
or quite exposed at low tide and 
by two or three feet of water at high tide 
The plant has in this case becom: 


submerged 


adapted to 


this frequent change of water level, but if 


for any reason high water were reta 
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Freshly 


over these beds for any considerable length 
of time during the early spring the plants 
would hardly develop. 

While it appears that wild rice will grow 
on a wide variety of soils, it needs, for its 
best development, approximately the follow- 
ing conditions: 

Soft 
twelve 


from 
The 
water level should not have an annual varia- 
tion greater than eighteen or twenty inches 
The water should be constantly 
by slight 
tion. 


alluvial soil, covered with 


inches to four feet of water 


freshened 
movement and consequent aera- 
The wild-rice plant is an annual. It bears 
abundant crops of seeds which fall directly 
into the water as soon as ripe and lie buried 
in the mud below until the following spring 
when, if conditions are favorable 
minate and produce 
northern lakes the ribbon-like 
appear floating upon the surface of the 
water late in May. By the latter part of 
June the stems have grown sufficiently to 
raise the leaves above the water. In the 
South the growth starts much earlier. On 
the mud flats of the lower Potomac the 
plants may be six inches high by the Ist of 
May. Strange as it 


they ger- 


new plants In the 


long leaves 


may seem, the period 


gathered wild rice drving on a scaffold 


of flowering and ripening of wild rice is al- 
most the same in northern Minnesota and 
along the Potomac river near Washington, 
though on account of the earlier start in the 
southern region the 
much longer 

The panicles appear 
part of July, and the 
diately 


period of growth is 


during the latter 
flowers open imme- 
The glumes of the pistillate flowers 
separate at the base to allow the stigmas to 
protrude and be _ pollinated and closing 
again after fertilization is accom- 
plished, leave the withered stigmas outside 
Immediately after fertilization the young 
seed begins to elongate, and gradually fills 
the space within the floral envelope. This 
development requires about two or three 
weeks, and as soon as it is completed the 
connection with the stem is weakened and 
the seed falls off. The time of maturing of 
the different seeds in a single panicle ex 
tends over several days, the seeds on the 
tips of the branches ripening first. 

The seeds on falling usually strike the 
water with the point of attachment below 
and sink immediately to the bottom. If by 
accident the distal end strikes first, enough 
small particles of air are caught by the 
barbs borne there to keep the seed on the 


soon 
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Indian Woman parching wild rice 


surface of the water for a time. but as these screw or drawn by cable So far 
air bubbles escape the seed sinks uch endeavors have not been entirely 


The seed is nearly cylindrical in shape cessful 


and long and slender, purplish black in color When wild rice seed is to be used for 
when mature, with a shallow crease along propagating purposes it is now customary 
one side and a long, slender embryo secure it from Indians as soon as 

Almost all the wild rice seed now har after it is harvested, and to spread out 
vested is gathered by Indians into birch thinly over some sort of a floor in the ile 
bark canoes. This is done usually by two and stir it frequently until it is dry Since 


persons working together, one standing in it has been extremely difficult to germinate 


the bow of the canoe and propelling it with seed so treated. or to secur iccessfu 
a forked stick and the other seated in the plantings from seed obtained upon the ma! 


stern with two short sticks, by means of ket, there is good reason for believing that 


which the plants on either side of the cano¢ is the present methods of curing i 
are gently pulled over it and the ripe seed are at fault. It was largely for the purpo 
beaten off. No attempt is made to get all of determining where the fault lay and how 


the seed off the plants at one time. It is best to remedy it that investigations wer‘ 
customary, rather, to take only the seed instituted It is true that many of the un 
which falls readily, and to visit the sam successful plantings made during the past 
plants later as more seeds ripen. The period owe their failure to the improper selectior 


I 


of ripening extends over nearly two weeks of the place for planting, due to ignoranc 
for any field, and over several days for any regarding the nature of the plant and its 
single plant, so that were one to attempt to environmental requirements; but it is cer 


harvest all the rice on a given area it would tainly true that the plant may grow in many 
be necessary to go over that area at least localities where it is not now found, provided 
four or five times at intervals of from two good seed is obtainable.—Extract from Bull 


to three days. Recently some attempts have tin No. 50, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S 
been made to construct machinery for har Department of Agriculture 
vesting wild rice seed from boats driven by 
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One 
sight upon the prairi« 


will rarely see a more fascinating 
though withal a cruel 
one—than that of greyhounds in 
rabbit. We 
Missouri river bluffs where houses were ten 


the 


pursuit of 


a jack were riding along the 


miles apart medical student “cow- 


puncher” and I—when the three greyhounds 


with us started one of these “prairie lambs.” 
The 


though 


hounds were fat and unfit for running 


seemed not to know it Away 
They 


almost 


they 


they started! gained siowly but re 


lentlessly until upon the fleeing bit 


of fur, when the rabbit jumped sidewise, 


suddenly wheeled upon his short front legs 
startea back 


and gaining 


fifty Teet 


as upon a pivot 


turn forty or 


in the 


THE JACK-RABBIT. 





THOMS 


the hounds gradually gain 


This process 
ing, the rabbit leaping sidew1se and turning 
the runs be- 
coming shorter with each turn. In final des 
the headed straight up a 
bluff, which was about a hunared feet high 
steep. On account of his 
front legs a jack rabbit can run much faster 
up a steep hill than a hound, and we could 
plainly see him gaining upon them at every 
bound; but the level top, no 
sooner had the hounds regained the distance 
than the rabbit turned straight 
down again. On the descent also he gained, 


—was repeated many times, 


peration rabbit 


and very short 


when upon 
ana came 


for hounds hold back going down a steep hill 
lest the jack suddenly turn and leave them 
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to go on to the bottom. The poor, wearied 
animal had now gained enough upon the 
hounds to be able to enter the hole from 
which the pursuing beasts had repeatedly 
kept him, and they lay panting at its mouth, 
defeated after their long, hard chase—and | 
was not sorry. 

Generations of experience in fleeing from 
pursuing enemies has taught these seem- 
ingly guileless creatures many daring and 
desperate tricks of escape. One day, while 
watching three hounds in pursuit of a large 
and doubtless an old one, possessed of all 
the accumulated wisdom of his ancestors, 
the rabbit dropped suddenly out of sight. 
While the hounds gathered around the hole 
into which he had seemingly fallen, the jack 


emerged from another hole apout twenty 
feet distant and made off. He had a good 
start before the hounds saw him. After a 


long and desperate chase he dropped again 
into the hole, and again emerged. This was 
repeated the third time. The fourth time 
he entered, but would not come out. Upon 
examination it was found that the hole was 
a washout large enough for a hound to enter 
provided he entered at its mouth, but the 
place where the rabbit entered was a hole 
immediately above the washout, having a 
drop of fully four feet to the bottom, and 
scarcely large enough to admit the hound’s 
body. The rabbit always emerged at the 
large mouth while the hounds were panting 
at the smaller hole. Had the rabbit entered 
at the larger hole, the hounds would have 
followed him in—as one did upon discover- 
ing it—while, on account of its deep drop 
and position, escape for the rabbit at the 
smaller hole was impossible. The whole 
problem seemed to have been reasoned out 
with something very much like brains. 
While the hounds are running these rab- 
bits upon level prairie the speed attained is 
phenomenal. The fleeing jacks have learned 
that they can stop quicker than their pur- 
suers, and they often stop short without 
turning aside, letting the hounds, in their 
helplessness to stop quickly enough, go 
straight over them. ° 
While out with my gun one day I started 
a jack rabbit from a small clump of bushes: 
but he stopped a few feet away and when | 
went stealthily towards him he hopped out 
twenty 


feet or so upon 


the prairie and 
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and slowly, I 
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stopped to my whistle. Moving very quietly 
approached within 
him, then still. He 


seemed not to mind me, and after a few mo 


about 
twelve feet of stood 
ments he turned upon his track and slowly 
made his back into the bushes. For 
such hunting a camera was better than a 
gun, though I had never thought it possible 
to photograph a jack rabbit upon the unbro 
ken prairies. Taking my gun to the hous 
and returning with my camera, I found the 
jack as docile as before, and with my long 
focus lens secured the 
photographs. 


way 


two accompanying 


When I had started him from the bushes 
and stopped him by a whistle as before, he 
concealed himself, as he thought, about 
distant. He lay flat upon the 


ground with feet gathered under him, ready 


twenty feet 


for the start, his long ears lying back clos« 


upon his shoulders. A study of the rabbit's 


colors shows his fur light—almost white 


gray below and dark gray apove; yet, as he 
lies hid, the eye detects scarcely any dif 
ference, owing to the fact that the 
shades are in This 


light 


fact is 


shadow. quite 








The jack rabbit hiding on 
the prairie. Note the 
lying close to the body. 


ears 
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bluff was about ind very 


generally true of birds as well as animals. 


When the first photograph was secured, 


I stealthily moved still nearer, keeping my 
head covered with the dark cloth and watch- 
ing the rabbit upon the ground glass. Ina 
few hiding, 
rested upon his haunches and began to dig 
with his forefeet. The 
he nibbled leisurely, 


casting a side glance at my camera and what 


moments he rose up from his 


rapidly roots thus 


uncovered meanwhile 
he could see 
though I 


the 


manifesting no fear, 
feet of him. At 
forward 


of me, but 
was within twelve 


of the 
but 


click shutter he sprang 


impulsively by repeating the noise a 


LIFE 


steep —a typical Missouri River bluff. 


few times without exposing plates, he soon 


became accustomed to it, and a second pic- 


he seemed sud- 
become apprehensive of possible 
With eyes bulged and ears for- 
turned towards me and retraced 
He out a 
second and a third time, and slowly round 


ture was secured. Soon 


denly to 
danger. 
ward, he 
steps into the bushes. was put 
and round the clump of bushes I followed 
but he became more 
restless, and soon went 
the hills, heedless of 


secure of 


him with my camera; 


and more shy and 


bounding away over 


my eager desire to a front view 


him 

















THE 


WIDOW OF THE PRAIRIE. 


HATTIE WASHBURN. 


The breath of spring was mm the air and, 
responsive to her smile, the brooks crept 
from the cold embrace of winter and went 
laughing on their The fierce blasts 
were hushed to sleep and the snow drifts 
took their slow departure, giving place to 
countless tiny rills and miniature lakes that 
mirroring a cloudless sky flecked the plain 
with azure. From the top of a lofty tree, 
whose buds had not yet ventured to respond 
to the call of spring, a meadow lark 
claimed in a voice of gladness that another 
spring was born. But if, then, his song bore 
a touch of gladness, how joyous was it when 
he caroled near his home, a slight depression 
in the meadow, beautifully lined and over 
arched with grass. 

One evening 


way. 


pro- 


from his favorite 
where he sang his song of weicome after the 
long migration from the southward, he sang 
a song of love to her who guarded the speck- 
led treasures within the nest. 


perch 


The sinking 
sun was flooding the western sky with gold, 
but from horizon to zenith there shone no 
brighter glow than on his breast and throat 
that trembled in the exuberance of his joy. 
The new-born leaflets shook their shining 
forms and clapped their little hands in ec- 
stasy and Nature seemed to feel an answer 
ing thrill as though that song were sung for 
her alone. 

A sharp report shook the air. The song 
ended in a death cry and the minstrel’s life 
less form lodged among the branches while 
across the prairie came the call of his start 
led mate, repeated again and again in ac 
cents of dispair, and the pitying sun with 
drew his face beyond the horizon bar, flush- 
ing the sky with crimson that to the de 
stroyer, had he the slightest perception of 
the beauties of Nature or of the crime he 
had committed, would have seemed as blood 
In the tree the victim was found next day. 
Gentle hands took him down and at the foot 
of the tree they made his grave where the 
damp loam was stained with blood. 

The sorrowing widow now found her du 
ties two-fold and as though they were not 


arduous enough, those 


homeles outeasts of 





society, the cowbirds, had placed three egg 
within the nest. In due time two of thes¢ 
illegitimate children made their appearance: 
but at night a fierce thunder storm aros« 
the rain fell in torrents, and despite the no 
blest efforts of the foster mother the young 
cowbirds became wet and chilled At day 
break she took the lifeless birdlings in her 
mouth and as 


gently and regretfuliy as 


though they were her own, and bore them 
away. and the next day the young meadow 
larks were hatched. 

The sky had not cleared and the chill ail 
was heavy with fog, so the aevoted mothe! 
covered the little ones until their manifesta 
tions of hunger caused her to leave the nest 
She must not leave them long, and a very 
large worm alone would do to silence them 


short time. In vain she 


searched; only a few tiny insects clinging to 


all, even for a 


the dripping leaves or lying inactive from the 
cold rewarded 
swallowed and, the 
dismally, in 


her. These she _ quickly 


rain beginning to fall 
desperation she snatched a 
small measure worm from the under side of 
a leaf and returning to the nest thrust 
into one of the gaping mouths. 

her loving breast! How miserable and dis 
contented! Oh, if the sun 
withdraw the veil of mist befors 


would but 
his face and 
warm her offspring while she hunted for 
their food! 


nest near by and the widow saw the 


A sister lark covered her broad 
sisters 
husband on his frequent journeys to and 
If her dear 
spared, how diligently would he have foraged 
until the sodden field had yielded him its 


from the nest. mate had been 


richest store. 
At length the dreary day drew 
and other larks gaily 


to a ClOSeE 
piped their evening 
songs, despite the gloom. An early dar} 
was beginning to lower and the hungry must 
be fed. She skimmed the field and alighted 
in a likely spot, but its store had been ex 


hausted. 


ness 


She moved still farther and her 
practiced eye detected a slight difference in 


the surface of the soil. Burrowing down, 


she drew forth a large angle worm whic! 


had been driven near the surface by the 
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rains Never had she urged her wings to 


swifter flight than when she bore this burden 
homeward, but no mouths opened responsive 


to her coming, though she tempted them 


with the daintiest morsels How gladly 


would she have felt a squirm « 


f discontent 


beneath her wings, but the spark of life had 


fled from those frail, starved 


forms - for 


ever, and at daybreak she wandered forth, 
mateless, childless and homeless, unless the 
damp nest containing a single cowbird’s egg 
might answer to that sacred title. And all 
because a thing created in God’s own image 
possessed a rifle and a savage pride in his 
marksmanship 
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HERVEY M. 


The 
man enjoys the 


ordinary business cor professiona 
pursuit of his vocation, but 
results are what satisfy him; likewise, when 
he takes a hunting or fishing trip, he is re 
freshed and stimulated by the bracing air 
and beauty of nature surrounding him, but 
if he fails to secure that for which he 1s 
seeking in the way of fish or game, his excur 
The 


have 


sion is not complete praises of the 


Jackson Hole country been heralded 


far and wide, but a less frequented and bet 


ter bear and elk hunting ground is easier 
and more quickly reached; it lies east of the 
Yellowstone Park, near its northeast corner 
and one day’s trip by stage and horse or two 
days by pack train from Gardiner, Montana 
lands the game seeker in the heart of this 
hunter’s paradise. 

The writer left Gardiner on the morning 
1904, with eight pack 
horses, a cook and Ryerson and Sheldon as 


of September 18, 
Montana and Wyoming guides. We traveled 
across the park in a southeasterly direction, 
passing numerous groups of deer and ante 
lope, en route. At night we camped on the 
bank of the east branch of the Yellowstone, 
where we had excellent trout fishing, and 
about dark we heard the musical whistle of 
bull elk, moment later 
emerged from the forest and stood on th 
edge of the stream in plain view, apparently 
conscious that he was within the park lim 
its and safe from harm; 
the moon 


a large who a 


as he stood there 
rose over the pines behind him, 
and the picture left upon the mind by that 
monarch of the forest is one not soon to 
be forgotten. 

The following afternoon we reached our 
permanent camping ground—a 
Miller Creek, about two 


east of the park line 


pretty 
meadow on miles 
Snow-capped moun 
tains and dense forests of pine surrounded 
us, and with the setting of the sun came the 
musical call of the elk through the meadows 
from far up the mountain side. 

The next 
late, 


morning we started out rather 


but in about an hour ran 





into a bunch 
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of elk resting in the forest; the cld bu a 


fine fellow—disappeared before we could 


draw a bead on him, but we secured a fat 
A half hour later 


we heard the whistle of a bull and a moment 


young bull for camp meat 


afterwards saw him and two elk cows qu 
etly feeding. What a sight he presented! A 
grand framework, and evenly balanced ant 
lers of seven points. In drawing a bead on 
him my glasses seemed to mix my sight, and 


as I removed them the bull started t 


the opening. Taking a hurried sight, I fir 
and he gave a quick leap and disappear 
with the cows. We found a pool of blo 
where the noble animal had stood, 
lowed the stained hoof prints until dark and 
then lost the trail. 

The next day we left camp at 8:30, find 
ing fresh bear and elk signs everywhere 
Fifteen minutes out we heard an elk whist 
but after an hour of searching failed t 
cate him. We were two hours late in start 
ing out and he and his family had retired 
from the mountain meadow where 
into the coolness of the ad 


been feeding, 


joining forest. 


My guides, Ryerson and Sheldon, wer 
genial fellows, good shots and competent 


men, but too slow about getting out in the 


morning, making the hunting much mors 
arduous, for instead of finding the elk fee 
ing in the open meadows, we had to seek 
them in the forest. In the afternoon, about 
o'clock, we had reached a beautiful park 
like country far above our camp, and not 
far from snow line. We were suddenly su! 
prised by the deep musical whistle close b) 
which bespoke the old, 


buck 


many-pointed 
for whom we were looking. We dropped to 
the ground, my gun in readiness, and a m 
ment later, with another whistle, he stepped 


in sight and stood facing me, about 


one hun 
dred yards distant—-head erect, ears ex 
tended, eyes alert, his spreading antlers 
touching the pine boughs above him What 
a picture he presented A careful aim for 


the front shoulder, a sharp report few 





large as to ] 
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there he lay! As | looked at 


then through that beautiful forest, 


snow-capped mountains to my 
the beautiful valley of Miller 


Creek below, with my joy of conquest came 


regret at having invaded so 


a home and taken from it so ma- 
jestic a specimen of God’s creation. We re 


moved the head and landed in camp an hour 


retired that evening pretty well 


with the ever-musical whistle of 


coming to us over the pines from 


mountain meadows above 


morning I left for Soda Butte 


horseback, a ride over the mountain trail 


miles, and caught the stage for 


which place I reached at 5 o'clock 
afternoon, giving me plenty of time to 
get my train east at 7:15 that evening 

Had time permitted my staying in camp 


four days longer, I would certainly 


two or three silver-tips to my 
tracks were everywhere, some so 


reclude description—for reputa 


add that besides being an easy 


MONTANA 
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trip and a nice territory in which to hunt, the 
country is full of beauty and interest from 
the moment you leave Gardiner. It is one 
grand panorama of prairie and mountain; of 
red and gold banks of quaking asp in the 
dark blue setting of the pine forest; of snow- 
covered peaks and clear, rushing mountain 
streams, and an air crisp, stimulating and 
elastic, which reaches down into the lower 
cells of your lungs and finds response in an 
exhilaration of feelings which, as you glance 
from left to right of your little mountain 
horse, cannot be described. 

Then the hunting grounds—they are per- 
fect. No buck or sage brush, but open for- 
est, dense, dark wilderness, natural moun- 
tain meadows, thickly carpeted with grass, 
and bear, elk and deer tracks everywhere 
Our camping outfit was very complete, and I 
must not fail to mention our cook, Ray, a 
boy of about twenty-five, sturdy, good-na 
tured, and a splendid chef. Whether broil 
ing deer or elk meat or making cakes and 
biscuits, he proved himself an expert in his 


ine 
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Rushing, 





The Grand Old Northland River. 





up yonder 


in 


rumbling, gushing 





the Northland roars 


a 


river 





clear and deep, 


With a voice of other ages, and a pathos in its tone, 
That rends sobs from out my heart’s depths as 1 dream here all alone 
I now hear its torrent tumbling as it boldly boils along, 


Swirling, 


With 


And it 


swinging, 


whirling, singing, 


a measure never alt’ring, nor an 


thrills me, and it stills me, and 


falt’ring, 


oft lulls me to sleep 


was in its crystal current that I snared the savage trout, 
Flashing, splashing, gnashing, lashing, 
In the days now long departed, in those dear old days of yore, 
When as a boy at Nature's heart I roamed its rock-bound shore 


Well 


I knew the maddened turmoil of its cascades’ 


Plunging, 


raging 


Me to drown this future woe in its foaming, frothing flow, 
\nd I laughed with it, and chaffed with 


it, 


and answered 


every 


roar, 
falling, lunging, bawling, calling ever o’er and o’er 


grumbling, mumbling ever at each leap 


flinging out the same old song 
accent ever 
it 


dashing all my flies about 


shout 


Take me once more to that Northland, to that grand old Northland stream 


Back where Nature in her grandeur reigns 


impressive and supreme 


Take me back where golden sunlight sifts through verdure, dark and gr 
Where through purple haze the sunsets kiss the hills upon the scene; 


Where at night-time silvery 


moonbeams the dark river fleck with light 
While the pine stands clothed in blackness, and the birch tree’s clad in whit 


\nd the stars blink bright like diamonds through the clear, crisp atmospher 
While the squirrels are calmly sleeping, and out a-roaming are the deer 


let me fish once more barefooted, where those gleaming waters glide 


While 


When at eve the woodland roebuck stalks in silence to the rill, 
Where with arched neck, peering, fearing—comes the buck to drink his 
Take me back unto my boyhood, let me live once more this dream 


Let 


Let me quench this worldly trouble in « 


Let 


me wander 


let 


live 


me ponder 


dying 


me wander in wild freedom all along that dear old stream; 
ne draft from that pure tide 
at 


its side 


WILL CUMBACK 


the eagle high above me soars on pinions, strong and wide; 
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out 


the game.—Showing Dall 
West's great hunter, and guides, ready to cross a body of 
water on a hunting trip in Alaska, with the trophies secured 
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Inland White Bear (Ursus Kermodei) Type Specimen 















A NEW WHITE BEAR FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


WM. T 


HORNADAY. 


From the Ninth Annual Report of the New York Zoological Society. 


During the past twenty years naturalists 
have been surprised by the discovery in 
northwestern American of new species of 
mammals so large and so conspicuous that 
it seemed strange they had so long re 
mained unknown. The finding of the white 
mountain sheep, glacier bear, and several 
new forms of caribou and mountain sheep 
have strongly emphasized the fact that the 
great Northwest contains many regions as 
yet wholly unexplored by naturalists and 
scientific sportsmen. 

Indeed, it may truthfully be said that 
in northern British Columbia. Alaska and 
Yukon Territory, zoological explorations 
have only fairly begun. There are vast re- 
gions containing we know not what new ani- 
mal life, which have been practically un- 
touched by the zoologist. Excepting the ter- 
ritory drained by the Stickine River and a 
few of its smaller tributaries, northern Brit- 
ish Columbia is, to scientific collectors and 
students, a land almost unknown, and there- 
fore it is an inviting field for exploration. 

In November, 1900, while making an ex 
amination of North American bears that 
were to be found in Victoria, British Colum 
bia, the writer found a very strange speci- 
men in the possession of Mr. J. Boskowitz, a 
dealer in raw furs. The skin was of a 
creamy-white color and very small. Mr. Bos- 
kowitz reported that it had come to him 
from the Nass River country, and that he 
had previously received four or five similar 
skins from the same locality. 

Although this skin was of small size, and 
had been worn by an animal no larger than 
a grizzly cub one year old, its well-worn 
teeth indicated a fully adult animal. Be- 
lieving that the specimen might really rep 
resent a new ursine form, it was purchased, 
and held for corroborative evidence. In 
view of the multiplicity of new species and 
sub-species of North American bears that 
have been brought out during the past ten 








years, it is not desirable to add to the grand 
total without the best of reasons for do 
ing so. 

Four years have elapsed without the ap 
pearance of a zoological collector in the re 
gion drained by the Nass and Skeena Rivers 
and further evidence regarding the white 
bear of British Columbia was slow in com 
ing At last, however, the efforts of Mr 
Francis Kermode, Curator of the Provincial 
Museum at Victoria, have been crowned 
with success, in the form of three skins in 
a good state of preservation. They repr 
sent two localities about forty miles apart 
The four specimens now in hand are supple 
mented by the statements of reliable per 
sons regarding other white bear skins which 
have been handled or seen by them, and 
were known to have come from the same 
region. 

Following the route that a polar bear 
would naturally be obliged to travel from its 
most southern haunt in Bering Sea to the 
Nass River, the distance is about 2,300 miles 
But the teeth of these specimens show un 
mistakably that they are not polar bears 

There is not the slightest probability that 


albinism is rampant among any of the 
known species of bears of North America 
and it is safe to assume that these speci 
mens do not owe their color to a continuous 
series of freaks of nature There is no 
escape from the conclusion that a hitherto 
unknown species of white bear, of very 
small size, inhabits the west-central portion 
of British Columbia, and that it is repre 
sented by the four specimens now in hand 
In recognition of his successful efforts in se 
curing three of these specimens, the new 
species is named in honor of Mr. Francis 
Kermode. 
URSUS KERMODETL, sp. noy 


Inland White Bear 


Type (No. 1), a flat skin, owned by the 
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Provincial Museum, Victoria, of an adult fe 
male; teeth and claws present, but without 
cranium. Locality, Gribble Island, Western 
British Columbia, Latitude 53° 25’, 
tude 129° W. 

Other Specimens.—No. 2, a flat tanned 
skin of a very old specimen, purchased in 
Victoria, and locality given as “the Nass 
River.” Nos. 3 and 4 are the filled-out skins 
of two cubs, about the size of black bear 
cubs six months old. They were obtained 
on the Kitimat Arm of Douglas Channel, 
about seventy-five miles inland from the 
western shore of Banks Island, British Co- 
lumbia, and belong to the Provincia] Mu- 
seum, Victoria. 

Description of the Species—This is a 
bear of small size, much below the dimen- 
sions and weight of the average black bear 
(Ursus americanus). In general appearance 
its skin is like that of a long-furred and par- 
ticularly handsome polar bear. Its color is 
clear, creamy white, with no trace of brown, 
black, or any other dark color. In the type 
specimen, on the upper neck and head, and 
on the forelegs, the yellowish creamy tint 
is well defined. The hair is all white, down 
to the roots, and on the entire animal there 
is not one brown or black hair. 

The ears are very small, and the hair 
upon them is short and rather straight. 

The pelage of the type specimen is very 
long, fine, abundant, and in places of silky 
softness. The hair grows in tufts, and both 
in quality and manner of growth it dis- 
tinctly resembles the pelage of the Alaskan 
brown bears, rather than the shorter, 
smoothly-trimmed coat of the black bear. 
The basal half of the pelage is very fine, 
woolly and warm, and only the tip of the ter- 
minal portion is straightened out to form 
the rain-coat. Only on the forehead, muz- 
zle and lower portions of the limbs does the 
hair grow short and develop the straight and 
stiff character that is necessary, at those 
points, for the comfort of the animal. The 
pelage on the two young specimens consists 
of a dense coat of fine, woolly hair, through 
which appears a scattering growth of long, 
straight hairs. Both these skins are every- 
where creamy white. 

The claws are dull white, thin and 
strongly curved, representing about 120° of 


a perfect circle, 1% inches in diameter for 
the middle front claw. 
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The teeth differ widely from those of the 
polar bear, and indicate relationship to the 
American black bear (Ursus americanus). 

The dental formula is as follows: 

3—3 1—1 
Incisors 
3—3 
3—3 
Premolars ——-; 
3—3 
MEASUREMENTS 

No. 1.—Type Specimen. Flat Skin of an 
Adult Female.—Length of skin, end of nose 
to root of tail, 54.50 inches; length 
forelegs, base to base of claws, 46.50 inches 
width of skin body, 24 
inches; height of ear, 3 inches; length of 
hair on occiput, 3 inches; length of hair on 
shoulders, 4.50 inches; length of hair on 
top of back, 5 inches; length of hair on top 
of hind quarters, 4.50 inches; length of hair 
on median line of abdomen, 4 inches; length 
of hair in middle of forehead, 1 inch; length 
of exposed portion of middle front claw, fol 
lowing curve, 1.75 inches; length of rear 
middle claw, following curve, 1 inch; length 
of molar tooth-row, including large premolar 
2.25 inches; length of upper incisor tooth 
row, 1.25 inches; canines, distance between 
points, 1.70 inches. 

Judging by bears that have been weighed 
measured in the New York Zoological 


Canines 


Molars 


across 


across middle of 


and 


‘Park, this animal when alive must have been 


about 27 inches in shoulder height, and its 
weight was about 200 pounds. 

No. 2.—Adult Skin, Probably of a Male 
Length, end of nose to root of tail, 41 inches; 
length across front legs, base to base of 
claws, approximately, 34 inches; height of 
ear, 2.50 inches; length, middle front claw, 
on curve, 1.50 inches; pelage on shoulders, 
3 inches; on top of hind quarts, 3 inches 
The teeth are much worn, indicating the ap 
proach of old age. 

No. 3.—Filled-out Skin of a Cub, in First 
Year.—Length, end of nose to base of tail, 
22.50 inches; length of head, about 7 inches; 
length of hair on shoulders, 1.50 inches; 
length of hair on middle of back, 1.50 inches; 
length of hair on top of hind quarters, 1.75 
inches; length of hair on abdomen, 1.75 
inches; length of exposed portion of middle 
front claw, following curve, 1 inch; length of 
middle hind claw, exposed portion, following 


curve, .62 inch. 
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A Mr. Cunningham, who is a reliable 
trader and storekeeper at Port Essington, 
at the mouth of the Skeena River, stated to 
Mr. Kermode that every year he gets some 
white bear skins, in trade, and that they 
have come to him “only from the district 
south of the Skeena River, and have been 
taken as far south as Rivers Inlet. The 
most of them, however, have come from Kiti 
mat Arm, which is just north of Gribble 
Island, about Latitude 54 

The man who shot the type specimen first 


shown herewith has stated that he knows of 





Mature red fir,°380 years old; young hemlock 


Hi} Wash 
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eighteen other white bears having been 
taken in the region which furnished the 
type. 

Apparently, the only reasons why this 
interesting ursine form has so long remained 
unnoticed are that no scientific collector has 
visited its locality, and the skins that have 
been taken have drifted into the fur trade 
and quickly disappeared. No doubt they 
have been universally regarded, outside of 
British Columbia, as skins of young polar 


bears 





beneat! Black 
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COLLECTING FOOTPRINTS. 


J. ALDEN LORING 


Thinking that some of your readers might 
be interested in my new discovery of track 
preserving, I am sending with this notice 
several photographs of tracks that I have 
preserved. The muskrat track was made in 
the mud bottom of a stream, several inches 
beneath the water. The rabbit track was 
made from footprints in soft snow. The 
snow was so wet that I was obliged to work 
over the track somewhat, therefore the foot- 
prints have lost some of the original shape, 
although the position of the feet is perfect. 
The timber wolf track was made in sandy 
soil, and is the best of them all, I think. 

I have been working on this scheme for 
several months, and have just perfected it 
to my entire satisfaction, and am now able 
to preserve tracks of birds and mammals 
from the size of a chickadee to that of the 
largest of mammals. The method is simple 





and instructive and bids fair to become a 
general pastime for sportsmen and natural 
ists who wish to make collections of game 
bird and mammal tracks for study or orna 
ment. 

One would be surprised to find how much 
of interest there is to learn about tracks 
when he once begins to collect them. Much 
of the detail of a track is brought out by 
the new process that is never seen through 
a camera lens, and tracks may be preserved 
that would never show in a photograph. 

It is easier to preserve the tracks of 
birds than the footprints of mammals, for 
as a rule the majority of four-footed animals 
when walking, step in the prints made by 
the forefeet with their hind ones, and the re- 
peated precision with which the members 
of the deer family do so is remarkable 
When they strike any other gait but a walk, 





-—_ 










Muskrat print made n mua 
inder water 


however, the tracks overlap 
birds are as clearly defined as though they 


were moulds, while the animals that twist 
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their foot after ground 
usually obliterate the 


purposes. 


placing it in the 
track for collecting 


lift their 
feet much higher than do the mammals 
A crow will drag its hind toe, making a 
dash in the snow as it walks, but the ma 
jority of birds make a clear-cut track. Most 
of the animals of the deer family drag their 
leaving a streak between all four of 
which will show even in light 


Speaking generaliy, the birds 


hoofs, 
their tracks, 
falls of snow. 

The art of track preserving would take 
up too much space if I should describe it 
in detail, but if your readers are interested 
they can write to me 


Owego. N. Y 








Photo by J. Alden Loring 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the 1st of each month at 


No. 1824 Curtis street, Denver, Colo. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted always solicited 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of date of their publication 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later 
than the ist of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. For example, 
copy for the January number should be in hand by December Ist. 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications unless the real name and address 


of the author accompanies the same—not 


dence of good faith. 


necessarily for publication, but as an evi 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—At the expiration of their time each subscriber receive 
notice in his magazine asking for his renewal As it has not been our policy to cor 
tinue sending the magazine to our readers without their specific order, all subscriptions 


will be stopped immediately upon expiration. 
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THE AUTOMATIC. 

With the adjournment of the different 
state legislatures which met the past win 
ter, the nonsensical, childish crusade against 
the automatic gun has undoubtedly found a 
timely burial. If ever there appeared befor 
our notice a mawkish, idiotic measure, it 
was this unjustified war on a weapon which 
was the proud achievement of an American 
citizen and the pride of Americans as a na- 
tion. All honor to the other nations who 
have received this weapon with open arms 
and who have as yet failed to see the neces- 
sity of knocking it out by adverse legisla 
tion. It remained for an American to patent 
this great gun, but we are sorry to say that 
it also remained for an American, through a 
spirit of revenge, to attempt—through his 
official position with an organization that is 
intended to protect our game—to stop the 
use of this gun in the United States. 

Outdoor Life has ever stood ready to lift 
its hand in any argument in favor of the 
protection and propagation of our game. We 
have probably done more in this line than 
any American periodical, for aside from 
writing thousands of personal letters on the 
subject, we have framed measures, organ- 
ized associations and appeared many times 
before legislative game committees to argue 
for measures that we thought just, and 
against those considered imprudent for the 
welfare and care of our game. 

It would, therefore, be too late in the 
day for us to start in to advocate anything 
which we considered destructive to our game 
interests. There is no advertiser who could 
buy space in Outdoor Life whose advertise- 
ment we considered detrimental] to the game 


cause. We have repeatedly refused the ad- 





It is therefore desirable to have our ib 


bet renew as soon after notification as possible 


vertisements of elk teeth mongers and others 
whose wares are the means to placing a 
premium on our wild animal life There 
fore, when we say that the automatic gun is 
not a weapon to be feared by the game pro 
tector, we say that which we firmly believes 
to be true. In big game hunting, especially 
we believe it will work in favor of the game 
by allowing a man within reasonable dis 
tance to be a little surer of getting the ani 
mal shot at, whereas, with another gun, he 
might only wound the game and allow it to 
die a slow death. We do not wish to infer 
by the above that we would personally pre 
fer an automatic gun to the many excellent 
weapons now on the market, for our .30-30 
will be good enough for us for many a day 
for all-around big game shooting, while the 
12-gauge double-barreled shotgun will be 
our idol for birds for as many years ahead 
as we can now see. 

In duck shooting the automatic opens a 
field for the poor man by allowing him to 
go along the streams or to the isolated lakes 
not controlled by gun clubs, and get fairl) 
good shooting. While we do not know that 
the automatic is an advantage over the dou 
ble-barrel or the “pump” gun at such work 
for we have heard experts argue both pro 
and con on the subject—yet we do know 
that as a cheap, moderate-priced gun for th« 
common people, it is a success. 

Although we ourselves shall probably 
never use an automatic gun, yet, we don’t 
believe we should stifle American inventive 
enterprise by prohibiting the use of a gun 
merely on account of the argument that it 
kills more effectively, or even in greater 
numbers, when these numbers can always 
be controlled by judicious legislation 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 
the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


Frontispiece this Month—The Scaled Partridge. 


Throughout northwestern Mexico and the 
border of the United States, from western 
Texas to New Mexico and southern Arizona, 
this handsome partridge, called the Blue 
Quail, is found in abundance, especially on 
the dry mesas of the San Pedro slope of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains, up to an altitude 
of 3,500 feet. In Arizona they are found in 
flocks of from six to ten, sometimes more, 
in the most barren places, miles away from 
water. 

The Blue Quail, like all the other West- 
ern and Southwestern species, prefers to 
trust to safety to its powers of running, 


rather than those of flight. The great trou 
ble is to start them from the ground. 

A slight depression under a bush serves 
for the nest of this bird, which is generally 
lined with a few coarse grasses. Completé« 
sets of eggs have been found as early as 
April 25. The eggs are extremely thick 
shelled, of a buffy-white or cream color. The 
number laid ranges from eight to sixteen 

The habits of this Quail do not differ 
greatly from those of Bob White, though 
they have not been fully studied, and the 


species is of less extensive distribution 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 


number, and have probably excited more com 


ment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s maga 
zine. Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and as a 
result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,’”’ and offices of the best peo 


ple in this country. 


The May subject marks the twenty-fourth picture that has been 


rangements have been made for eight more 


published, and ar 
which will complete the thirty-two We 


can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 
rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50 Or they will be divided and sold as follows 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


follows: 


June, 1903—-Wilson’s Snipe 
July, 1903—Wood Duck. 
August ,1903—Green-winged Teal 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 

Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or 
as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen 


Last eight pictures, 5 cents each, or the 
lows 


June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant 

July, 1905—Buffalo-head Duck. 

August, 1905—American Goldeneye 
September, 1905—American Golden Plover 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck 

March, 1904—-Shoveller Duck 

April, 1904—-Passenger Pigeon 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass 


the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal 

April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May. 1905—Scaled Partridge 


eight for 40 cents, the subjects being a fol 


October, 1905—Lesser Scaup Duck 
November, 1905, Black Duck. 
December. 1905, Sand-hill Crane. 
January. 1906—Hooded Merganser 
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SNOWSHOE RABBITS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I notice in your 
last issue you propound the question, “Who 
Knows?” regarding the proposition pre 
sented by “Cameo,” whether or not the 
“Snowshoe” rabbit can see during the day. 
It is evident something was wrong with the 
sight of “Cameo’s” pet, for it is the experi- 
ence of some of us who have hunted these 


rabbits in the higher altitudes that not only ’ 


can they see during the day time, but their 
blinkers have the faculty of exercising con- 
siderably beyond good shooting range. When 
first startled from they act rather 
confused for an instant, but no longer than 
is required to slip your safety lug. 
rule they are quite plentiful in the pines 
above 8,000 feet altitude. They afford good 
sport for a rifle and are better than the 
ordinary rabbit for table use, and free from 
disease. An old one will weigh a close sec- 
ond to the jackrabbit of the plains, and 
their growth runs largely to ears and hind 
feet—the latter modestly rivaling the pat- 
terns made by any ordinary Cook county 
girl. And while, of course, there may be in- 
stances where one could lay a hand on them 
—the rabbit, not the girl—and are not very 
swift—the girl, not the rabbit—under ordi- 
nary circumstances they can spot a man at 
a very long distance—both rabbit and girl. 

And sometimes neither of them lay up 
much by it, though you may miss the rabbit 
and save the other from being a miss. But 
this is digression. 


covert 


As a 


CHAS. G. SUMNER. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW LAWS. 


Regarding the new game laws of Califor- 
nia, Walter R. Welch of West 
California, writes: 


Berkeley, 
“T had hoped that the 
Legislature would stop the sale of all game, 
make a uniform bag limit of twenty-five 
birds, cut the limit on deer down to two, and 
adopt a state deer hunting license and deer 
tag system to cost $1, and a county hunting 
license out to be collected by the State Fish 
and Game Commission, and the county hunt- 
ing license, by the county fish and game war- 
den. 

“T am sending you a copy of our last fish 


and game laws. These have been changed 
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but very little. The bag limit on doves has 
made twenty-five. The 
has been protected from April 15th to Oc 
tober 15th. The open season on deer has 
been made August Ist to October 15th, limit 
two (but this may be changed to three) 
There si a little change in the trout law, mak 
ing bag limit fifty trout, not to exceed 
twenty-five pounds in one day. These are 
about all the changes in the game and fish 
law so far, and none of them reach the right 
spot by a long way. Owing to the fact that 
such large cities as San Jose, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and Sacramento 
are all situated about in the center of the 
state, and thousands of people go out of 
them to adjoining counties, and, in fact, all 
over the state, to hunt, is why I favor a 
county hunting license to apply to any per- 
son hunting in a county other than that in 
which he resides, and a state deer hunting 
license with tags—the one to be collected by 
the game warden, and paid by him to the 
general fund of the county, and the other to 
be collected by the State Fish and Game 
Commissioner and paid to the state game 
protection fund.” 


been Wilson snipe 


HUNTING DEER WITH DOGS. 


Life.—I notice in this 
letter from W. A. Vabors 
condemning the hunting of deer with dogs. 
How does he want them hunted? 


Editor Outdoor 
month’s issue a 
He speaks 
of running the poor innocent things in the 
open and shooting them down, and he fails 
to see the sport. So does a true sportsman 
fail to see the sport in slipping on them and 
shooting them from ambush. If those people 
are not meat hunters why don’t they join a 
gun club or get them a target, for they cer 
tainly can’t call it good marksmanship to 
shoot a deer broadside, standing still. If 
our friend will note the market hunters 
(who, thanks to the laws, are fast disap- 
pearing from every state) are nearly all still 
hunters, and it is a rare thing for them to 
hunt with dogs except to trail a crippled 
deer, and they seriously objected to the 
true sportsman hunting with dogs, giving as 
their reasons that it made the deer so wild 
that they were unable to steal on them. So 
you see this differs from our friend’s theory 

I haven’t any doubt but what there is too 
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much game killed by all classes of hunters, 
and for that fellow our friend speaks of, | 
haven't any good word; he is very evidently 
a game hog and is not fit to own a pack of 
dogs. 


I don’t know how it is in Mr. Vabor’s 
country, but in ours it is a rare thing to 
find a game hog the owner of a pack of 


hounds; in fact, I don’t know of any. A 
few months ago there was a banker that ab- 
sconded with all the deposits of the bank, 
taking the “all” of a great many poor peo- 
ple, but I have not heard a single man con- 
demn al] the rest of the bankers on earth 
for it. 1 also know a man that went 
reading the Bible, yet I have never 
heard of a man trying to prevent the sale of 
the Bible. Now Mr. Vabors has found a 
game hog with a pack of hounds, and he 
wants to banish every man that hunts with 
hounds. 


crazy 
from 


“Leave the dogs at home and give 
the deer a chance for his life,” he says. I 
would like to know what chance a deer 
would have for its life standing still broad- 
sided. I will leave it to the readers to judge 
whether it is easier to kill a deer running or 
standing. The man with hounds usually 
shoots from his horse with the deer running, 
while the still hunter shoots them standing 
and takes a rest, if possible. 

A true sportsman had rather have a 
chase and no meat than to have meat and no 
chase. 

It is very commendable in Mr. Vabors for 
wanting to protect the game, but let him be 
fair to both classes of sportsmen. Because 
he can’t see any sport in what is the grand- 
est sport on earth to me and thousands of 
others—hunting with dogs—why should he 
condemn it? I can’t see any sport in still 
hunting, but others do, and I don’t object 
so long as they stay in the bounds of rea- 
son. A SPORTSMAN. 


Our contributor, “A Sportsman,” may en- 
tertain the ideas of a very small proportion 
of our American sportsmen regarding the 
sportsmanship involved in running deer with 
hounds, but he has about ninety per cent. of 
the real sportsmen against him in his views. 
Nearly every state in the Union where big 
game abounds has a clause in its statutes 
prohibiting the running of deer with hounds. 
In fact, we know of but one state which al- 
lows the running of deer with hounds. That 
state is Washington, and even there the 
hound-running district is limited to a section 
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which is so overgrown with briars and un- 
derbrush that it is next to impossible to hunt 
on foot there. The only proper field for the 
running dog is after lions, lynx, bobcats, 
bear, foxes, wolves, coyotes, rabbits, etc 
and if a dog is properly trained on these 
animals it is absolutely necessary that it 
should leave deer and elk alone. 

We are surprised that any sportsman of 
the hunting pretensions of “A Sportsman” 
should question the sportsmanship attend 
ing the killing of a deer, or an elk, or an 
antelope, while standing. In fact, every 
principle of sportsmanship encourages stand 
ing shots at big game. In the first place, it 
is almost impossible to tell the differenc« 
between a doe and a buck at 100 to 200 
yards while running, a big disadvantage in 


states prohibiting the killing of does. This 
is Much more certainly true in antelope 
hunting, where the distance is usually 
greater and the horns smaller. Besides, one 


is more apt to only wound an animal if shot 
at when running, in which case it goes off 
and slowly dies, probably never being found 
—Editor. 


A KNOCKOUT FOR THE “MADSTONE.” 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the January 
number of Outdoor Life, Nichol Prehn stated 
that he found a stone in the stomach of a 
In the February number M. P. Dun 
ham refers to a stone found in the intestines 
of a deer. The March number contained an 
article by F. B. Silcox entitled, “The Mad 
stone and Its Effects.”’ If you will give this 
space in your next issue I shall make a few 
friendly comments upon the antiquated thé 
ory of the so-called madstone—a stone found 
anywhere within the animal body is an ab 
normal concretion called a calculus. It is 
usually composed of mineral salts. I shall 
mention a few which the ignorant and super- 
stitious have endowed with the 
power of curing hydrophobia, viz: Bezoar, a 
stone found in the stomach; gastroliths, also 
found in the stomach, and enterolith, a stone 
found in the intestines. The latter is prob 
ably the kind of stone found by M. P. Dun 
ham. The ancient Persians thought that the 
bezoar could cure most any disease. That 
the theory of the madstone is born purely 
of superstition I shall attempt to make clear 
in this article. In the first place let us look 
briefly into the circulation of the blood. W« 
know that oxygen is necessary to the life of 
animal tissue. Blood receives its oxygen 
from the air we breathe, as it flows through 
the lungs. The heart 


deer. 


magical 


pumps this oxygen 
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ized blood through the arteries to every fiber 
of the body. After the blood has used up all 
of its oxygen it is returned by the veins to 
the lungs to get a new supply Thus this 
supply and waste is with 


going on every 


breath and with every heart beat—the breath 
purifying it and the heart pumping it to the 
farther extremities of the body. For in- 
stance, the breath which I now inhale puri- 
fies the blood that will flow through my toes 
in the next few minutes. In other words, 
blood in the body is always on the move. 
With this slight knowledge let us proceed. 
Is hydrophobia due to a venom? No. It is 
due to a micro-organism (germ) found in the 
saliva of felines, canines and skunks. It is 
communicable by Some of the 
system by ab 
sorption of the saliva when the dog drives 
his teeth into the flesh. Once in the blood 
they multiply by the millions per hour, and 
fiber of the body 
swarming with this deadly bac- 


inoculation 
germs find their way into th 


in a very few hours every 


is literally 


teria 
Imagine, if you can, any one foolish 
enough to try to draw the germs out of the 


system a few hours after they have found 
through the 


You had 


their way into the circulation 


bite of a rabid animal. just as 


well try to draw off an toenail 
by putting a mustard plaster on the back of 


the neck. 


ingrowing 


The following advice may be of benefit 
to some brother hunter who may be bitten 
by a rabid animal while in the 


away from a good doctor 


woods far 
As soon as possi- 
ble, take a penknife and thoroughly scarify 
the wound, going in as deeply as the animal’s 
teeth penetrated. Take a red-hot fire brand, 
or, better still, a red-hot iron, and burn the 
wound to the bottom till all bleeding stops 
and till the wound looks blanched. Now, if 
bathe the bite with whisky and 
bandage it up 
treatment 


you have it, 


then After this temporary 


has been done you had better, if 


you have the means, go to Chicago and take 


the Pasteur treatment. 


R. G. DAVENPORT, M.D 


GAME SHOT THROUGH HEART. 


Editor Outdoor Life [ notice a number 


of articles in the Outdoor Life in regard to 
animals and 


birds being shot through the 


heart and then live quite a while. Last year, 
in coming down the hill to camp in Routt 
county, Colorado, | had my 


met an old 


.22 with me and 
which was 
walking around not over ten steps away from 
me. As we wanted meat, I thought I’d see 
how near I could land on his heart, and 
aimed to hit him through the wing in case 
I did not hit the heart. As soon as the gun 
cracked off he flew, headed for the next hil, 
but he fell dead after flying about twenty 
steps, and when I dressed him his heart was 
split in two “CAMEO.” 


cock blue grouse 


LIONS IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 





My partner and I were wintering on 
Hughes Creek, a small stream that runs into 
Tongue River from the east side of the Big 
Horn Mountains, in Wyoming. Up the creek 
about a half-mile there lived a man 
we knew as “White Horse’ George, who a 
short time before had brought home a quar- 
ter of beef and hung it on the end of the 
ridge log of his cabin. “White Horse” had 
been gone from home a couple of days, and 


whom 


as we were passing the house my partner 
remarked, “Where has ‘White Horse’s’ 
gone to?” 


beef 
There was about a half-inch of 
snow on the ground, and on looking about we 
saw mountain lion tracks everywhere. We 
soon saw where the lions had climbed up on 
the ridge log and had taken the beef down. 
This we tracked a short distance away, and 
found covered up among some willows. We 
left it alone, set two No. 4 traps by it, and 
went home. We met “White Horse” coming 
along that evening on his way home and told 
nim the situation. We requested that if he 
should hear a racket in the night to go out 
with his gun. On his way up in the morning 
“White Horse” said he heard 
of a racket 


considerable 
about 11 p. m., and on going 
out with his gun all was quiet and he saw 
nothing. We found traps and log jerked 
away about forty feet, both traps sprung and 
one of them full of hair. A short time be- 
fore one of our neighbors had killed a beef. 
We got the head and, taking it up on the 
hillside back of ‘‘White cabin, 
where I had killed a deer some time before, 
we left it over night, and, seeing tnat the 
lions had been to it, we 


Horse's” 


put strychnine all 


over it. On going up the next morning we 
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found three dead lions, one of them lying 
across the cow's head, and the next morning 
we found another one, and the next morning 
another—five in all. On skinning one of 
these lions we found a patch of hide about 
a foot square torn loose, where the lion, hav- 
ing stepped its front feet over the traps, 
had crouched down on them and, I think 
when the trap sprung, it went twenty feet 
straight up in the air, traps, dog and all 
This was not as sportsmanlike a way of get- 
ting these lions as to run them with dogs 
but we had no dogs, and the lions are such 
great game destroyers I think a _ person 
should kill them in any way he can. 
S. N. LEEK 
PROTECTION IN INDIANA. 

Editor Outdoo~ Life.—The April number 
just received, and an article therein by P. B 
Jenkens struck me as one of the best that 
I have read in the interest of game protec- 
tion. Here in old Indiana we have some of 
the same conditions—scarcity of ducks, 
quail, squirrel and other small game, owing 
to the market shooting of years ago, and the 


pot shooting cf later years, combined with 
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the cutting cf the forests and thickets, not 
leaving birds any cover in severe winters 
thus making it easy for hawks and other ani 
mals to live high off quail. Just the other 
day a friend and I, with two good bird dogs 
were out to see if any quail had wintered 
over, but could not find any, although we 
found where they had been killed by hawks 
Our game laws are all right and are en 
forced very good, as the following will show 
Two weeks ago the deputy state game com 
missioner feund 118 dozen quail in cold stor 
age at Indianapolis, which he seized, and 
while he wanted to get the fine for each bird 
they compromised and allowed ten birds to 
each man, and made fine and costs of $42 


per bird, making a total of $420 to each man 
I think there were six or eight men fined, s: 
there are some men who will not like the 
taste of quail for some time. The fines go 
to the gamefund, I believe, and the quail 
went to hospitals and the poor. 


Our fish laws are being enforced in good 


shape, although in this section there are too 


many lakes and stregms to cover good, but 
the lakes are being stocked every few years 


M. L. LAVEY 





freak set of horns 


Comps. R. Stenzel 






































DEER AND MOOSE IN MAINE. 


In past years every state with unsatis 


factory game conditions, or where game was 


not properly protected, has pointed to Maine 


as the state of ideal game protection, wher 


deer have actually been on the increase, and 


where the guides were so strongly banded 


together that they would neither kill unlaw 
fully themselves allow else to 


nor anyone 


However, if we may judge by the report of 
the commissioners of fisheries and game, for 
December 31, 1904, 


conditions are changing somewhat in 


the year ending these 
Maine, 
and there is a deep-rooted sentiment that too 
many big game animals are being killed 
each year, consistent with proper protection 
and increase 

L. T 
and Edgar E. Ring comprise the 


Messrs, Carleton, Henry O. Stanley 
Maine game 
commission, and we are pleased to quote as 
follows from the last report: 

“There 
the number of 


Many 


marked decrease in 
during the 


attempted explanations are 


has been a 


deer last two 
years. 
given, such as the extensive forest fires in 
1903, the cold 
the last winters 

food. We are of the 


fullest information 


and 
and the 


extreme 
two 


deep snows of 
searcity of 
opinion, based upon the 
obtain from 
all reliable, that 


have 


possible to 
all sources regarded as at 
the true explanation is 
been killed. 

“It is an undeniable fact 
killed from 
June to January, and even during the winter 


that too many 
that deer have 


been almost indiscriminately 


months, by various classes. First, by sport 
ing camp proprietors, during the time these 
camps are open to guests; second, by some 
thirdly, and 


so-called 


lumber camp operators; most 
fishermen, ca 
the 
during the sum 
mer months and the month of September, 
who almost 


with rifles of heavy calibre 


largely, perhaps, by 


noeing parties and campers-out in 


woods and around the lakes, 
invariably are fully supplied 
this 
the 
The purpose is only too 
plain, and, if the deer are 


“There is absolutely no excuse for 


general practice of carrying rifles into 
woods in close time. 
to be preserved 
in any considerable quantity, this 
must be prohibited by law 

“The time has come when the people of 


practice 


to face with this 


the state of Maine are face 
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Will they prevent the practica 
If so, 
must be at once instituted and more money 


proposition 


extinction of deer? drastic measures 


must be provided in some way for more war 


den service. How this money may be pro 
cured we point out under the title of 
licenses. 

“Up to the time the B. & A. R. R. was 
opened for traffic no one thought it worth 


while to keep account of the number of deer 


and moose brought down to Bangor by 


sportsmen on their way west, and the re¢ 


ord, had it been kept, would not have been 


very imposing Now, however, the figures 
are impressive Here are the statistics of 


the amount of game transported from the 


game hunting regions in the northern part 


of Maine to Bangor over the railroad in the 


past ten years: 


Moose Deer 
‘1894 15 1,001 
“1895 112 1,581 
“1896 133 2,245 
“1897 139 2,940 
1898 202 3,377 
“1899 166 3,756 
“1900 210 3,379 
“1901 959 3,882 
‘1902 224 4,495 
"1902 232 3,786" 


YELLOWSTONE PARK NOTES. 


Yellowstone Nationa! 


The 
Park has been exceedingly 


winter in the 
fine, there being 
little snow and less cold weather. In fact, it 
has been so good that we have had an occa 
sional tourist, two English army officers be 
ing there Sunday. Major Pitcher, in com 
mand of the post, is now in Washington, D 
C., having gone there about a month ago to 
enlist the sympathy of Congress in granting 
a greater appropriation for feeding the game 
of the park. He is expected back next week 
While the winter has not been severe, it has 
been feed a large number of 
the animals, 
tain sheep and buffaloes, and the money ap 
sufficient. At 
time during the winter between 700 and &00 


antelope 


necessary to 
especially antelope, deer,moun 
propriated for it is not one 
were feeding simultaneously on the 
campus in front of the quarters, and more 
than 100 
the same time. 


deer were taking their rations at 
Major Pitcher took a photo 
graph of them and carried it to Washington 


for the purpose of showing congressmen just 
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what is being done in the way of feeding 
the park pets. The animal herds have be 
come so large that Major Pitcher desires to 
establish about seven distinct feeding places 
in the park. At present there is only one 
With several places the animals can be bet 
ter cared for and protected. 

Our park character, known as “Buffalo 
Jones,” a name ascribed to him by reason 
of the fact that he has charge of the tam« 
buffalo herds there, has killed thirty-six 
mountain lions since the Ist of last Septem- 
ber, and the season is not yet over. He is 
about sixty years old and his long residence 
in the mountains has made him a veritable 
wonder in mountain and tree climbing. He 
uses an oldfashioned single-barreled shotgun 
loaded with buckshot to kill the animals 

Jones lassoed a large lion in December, 
and it is now in captivity at the post. The 
lion, lynx and coyote are the only animals 
which the government destroys in the park 
and no one save the scouts, Jones and one 
or two others, is permitted to act as execu- 
tioners. Once in a while Jones feels pretty 
good, and it was in one of his good moods 
that he lassoed the lion. Taking a pack of 
dogs, he went into the mountains and struck 
the trail of the lion. In a short time the 
dogs drove the animal up a tree and Jones, 
instead of cutting loose with his shotgun, las 
soed it and returned it to the post alive. He 
pulled its large teeth and cut its long claws 
after which it was perfectly harmless. The 
mountain lion is a coward, all right, and will 
not fight if there is a chance for it to escape. 
Its destruction of other animals, however, 
is wanton. It will go into a herd of deer or 
antelope and kill half a dozen or more out 
of pure cussedness. 

As to the herd of what we call “tame buf- 
falo,” it is increasing and now numbers 
thirty-nine. As to how many there are in 
the wild herd we have no means of ascer- 
taining. The scouts go out now and then 
and catch one of the calves of the wild herd, 
but unless the job is done before the calf is 
more than four days’ old it is not easy. 
When a week old the calf can run too fast 
to be easily captured. The ones captured 
are added to the domestic herd. They are 
fed on milk until old enough to take care of 
themselves. 


Many persons think the bear is a dan 
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gerous animal, but I can say it is not dan 
gerous unless it is a female and has cubs 
Let a bear alone and it will not bother any 
one, but it will steal sugar and other goods 
PAUL WULF 


A SHIELDS ADMIRER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the February 
number of your magazine there is an art 
cle by W. L. Phillips, in which he attacks 
Mr. G. O. Shields in a most unfair manner 
He also seems to gloat over the fact that 
his magazine, Recreation, has failed Mr 
Phillips also has a whole lot to say about 
the fair-mindedness of Western men, and in 
the same breath makes the statement that 
they never “forget or forgive.” If this is 
Western fair-mindedness then I must Sa) 
that I want none of it in mine. But fortu 
nately, during my seventeen years in the 
West, I am glad to say I have met but few 
such men as Mr. Phillips mentions, and | 
am afraid his Western experience must be 
of a tender variety; otherwise he would 
know better than to make such contradic 
tory statements, as there can be nothing 
fair about a man who will neither forgive 
nor forget. Mr. Phillips lays great stress 
on the fact that Mr. Shields killed enough 
game some twenty long years ago to be 
classed as a game hog. I do not doubt at 
all but that he did, but how many hunters 
were there in those days, when all kinds of 
game was so plenty, who would not be 
classed as game hogs to-day? The real fair 
and square men of the West (not the species 
that Mr. Phillips mentions) know that it is 
not what a man was twenty years ago, but 
what he is to-day, that counts with the real 
Westerner. This classing of Mr. Shields as 
a game hog now, because he killed more 
game at that time than we deem right and 
proper to-day, is simply ridiculous, and goes 
to prove that Mr. Phillips must be hard up 
for an argument to be used against Mr 
Shields AL. KENNEDY 


D. W. Travis, State Fish Warden of Kan 
sas, informs us that the last Legislature of 
that state appropriated $8,400 to complete 
the state fish hatchery, located at Pratt, on 
the Ninnescah River, a very beautiful stream 
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UNCLE BILL’S INVENTION. 


Mr. Editor ves. “Ea 
gum.” All th 
Edison air not in it fur a little 


Iam “IT” at last 
with big capital letters, “by 
inventions of 
minute. All the great inventions of the past 


century must and 


the days 


take a back 


there, compared to min¢ 


seat, 
Yes, sir, 
of the fish liar air numbered 


stay 


Never more 
can he meander down to the corner grocery 
and lie about the “big ones that got away” 
after a Jap-Russ hand-to-hand finish fight, so 
to speak. He must sink 
sunk. He 
set down,” 


into oblivion, and 


stay must “go away back and 


and stay sot. 
No more will he be able to harrass the 


hearts of other sportsmen as if their in 


had been run 
row. No, 


said, “There is a crack 


wards over with a disc har- 


sir-ee. Shakespeare might have 
in the dream pot of 
man, which if soldered over before the gray 
matter leaks out, leads us to fortune and a 
seat in Congress, but if neglected all the voy- 


age of life is through shallow mental whey, 


and the blue skimmed milk of misery and 
political ignorance, and a whole lot of no- 
goodness nohow.” 

Shakespeare neglected to say this for 


some reason, and the truth lay hidden until 


the gods of genius called on your “Uncle 
Bill” and yanked me out of space and nur- 
tured me along the winding Sioux river un- 
til poverty brought me to see the necessity 
off the 
done it, “by 
what it is, “by 


what I 


of doing something that 
pesteferous fish liar. | 
hen,” will tell 

have invented 
cated fishhook, and O, 
effective, so to speak. 


would kill 
have 
and I 
gum.” I 


you 
call an edu- 


so simple, and yet so 


Listen. It operates to a certain extent 


so far as results are concerned, somewhat 


like a cash register, and you can use any 
kind of bait, pole or line you want. The 
beauty of the invention is, that whenever a 


fish bites on the hook it at once registers it 
self, man putting a 
register and ringing it up 

It registers the kind « 
length, sex, age, and, 


like a dollar in a cash 


f fish, 


if it gets 


weight, 
away, that 
and, if it is landed, 
contrivance 


fact is also registered; 
ditto. The whol« 
fifty pounds, and any 


only weighs 
child 


Now, when Mr. Former Fish 


can operate it. 
Liar gets back 
from a fishing trip, all he 


lock the 


has to do is to un 


register, and not tell a lie as he 


used to do, but the whole crowd can see b) 
the register the 
Yes, sir, the fish liar must 


job. He is out of 


whole bill of particulars 
look for another 

Now, Mr. Edi 
tor, I am going to sell this invention right 
away quick. 


business. 


I have applied for a patent, and 
You 
can tell your readers that it can be bought 


have a dead sure cinch of getting it. 


for $200,000 cash dOwn before I move a peg 
“by gum.” 
No, sir, 
have 


No part payment, and part note 
no note business goes with me I 
I let 
$10.00 down in Sioux Falls who said he was 
J.D 
nothing of him since, or my ten either, but, 
“by gravy,” I 


been there. a fellow once have 


Rockefeller’s brother, and I hain’t seen 
still have his note. No, sir, 
the money has got to be spread down plump 
center then and there. 

I am no hog, Mr. Editor, but just figure 
a minute 
fish liars in the United States 
reckon there is, 


Suppose that there is 20,000,000 
alone, and | 
and we can sell every one 
contrivance for $15.75 
Great Scott, wait till I light my pipe 
and figure a minute 


of them this patent 
apiece 


Maby I won’t sell at 


all 

I do not just exactly figure it out, but I 
have concluded to sell anyhow. There is 
only one thing that makes me do it, and 


that is because I said I would, and “‘by hen,” 
I never backed water yet when I give my 
word. Yes, she goes. First come first served. 
Further-scome-more, I am not going to be 
hornswoggled out of my money, either. I 
am going to buy “Ma” a set of brand new 
store teeth, and some calico dresses, and my 
son, “Little Willie,” 
gun, a new grindstone, and a new top buggy, 
and the rest of the 


a new hammerless shot 


money 
under the 


I am going to 
north of that 
basswood stump in our front yard, where not 


burry right side 


a living soul will know where it is. No, sir, 
Iam not going to put it in no bank, and have 
some smart aleck of a cashier lend it to 
Mrs. Wadchick, and then bust up. No, sir, 
I am not so green as that. 
Sioux City once. 


I was down to 


Surprising how many people want to tell 
me what to do with my money when I get it, 
Billy 
Tate advised me to take it and build a street 
Sioux Falls. 
such a fool as that 


but your Uncle knows a thing or two. 


car line in No, sir, I am not 


Do you think that I am 














ny 
od. 


be 


tell 
t it, 
illy 
reet 


not 
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going to build a street car line and carry al! 
the policemen for nothing, and then hav: 
the conductors steal all the other profits 
Nixey. Me back to the forty acres quick. 
Only yesterday there was two fellers here 
from Sioux Falls, and one of them wanted to 
sell me a trotting horse that he said had 
bent, splintered, or broke the world’s record 
in private by going so many miles in a min 
ute, or so many minutes in a mile, and the 
other feller wanted to sell me 1,000 shares 
in the great Koon Kann gold mine, but I 
told them the shortest way back to Sioux 
Falls was by way of the river road, and 
that the quicker they started the sooner they 
would get there. I untied “Old Watch,” and 
at that moment “Ma” came to the door with 
the roling pin in her hand, and I am here 
to record the fact that they went. 

Charley Bennett and Herman Kreiser 
wanted me to buy the South Dakota Central 
railroad, but they don’t work your “Uncle 
Bill.” Money is what I want for my inven 
tion, and when I get it, under the stump she 
goes, and under the stump she stays 


ARIZONA’S NEW LAWS. 





Editor Outdoor Life——The Territorial 
Legislature finished its sixty-day session on 
March 16th. An entirely new game law has 
been passed this session. The law in brief 
is as follows: 

Male Deer and Turkey—Open season 
September 15—December 1. 

Antelope—Killing prohibited to March 1, 
1911. 

Quail, Bob White, Partridge, Grouse, 
Pheasant, Snipe or Rail—Open season Oc- 
tober 15—March 1 

Ducks, Geese, Brant, Doves—Open al] the 
year. 

Trout (not less than seven inches long) 
June 1-September 1, open. 

Black Bass, Strawberry Bass, Crappie 
September 1—December 1, open. 

Introduced Pheasants—Killing prohibited 
to March 1, 1911. 

Limits—Three male deer in one season, 
25 quail in one day, 20 pounds, or 40 individ- 


ual fish in one day. of trout, bass, crappie, or 
eatfish. Fishing with hook and line only 


permitted. 

Sale of all above game and fish prohibited 
at all times. . 

Non-resident License Tax to Hunt Deer- 
$10.00. 

Killing prohibited of lark, thrush, spa 


row, swallow, grosbeak or tanager, camel, 
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While I was inventing this invention | 


have been terribly pestered by my son, “Lit 
tle Willie,” asking fool questions, but last 
Saturday I took him out to the cow barn 
and gave him some gcod fatherly advice 


I told him that as my natural born heir he 

should not discourage this great invention 

because when sold our fortune was madé 

and money was the only thing that could do 
everything, and get you anything you had a 
hankering after from a new bob sled or a 
new shotgun to a hunk of fashionable relig 
ion, or a seat in congress. There is only 
one exception, and that is the governorship 
of Colorado, and Old Bill Hardacre was tell 
ing me that there was a feller that had a 
mortgage on that. I told him not to worry 
and chase the hem off his shirt finding fault 
with my invention, and he has been pretty 
reasonable ever since. Now who wants to 


buy this invention? You had better hurry 
as I expect to get not less than 20,000 offers 
in the next ten days. 

Sioux Falls, S. D UNCLE BILL 


elk, mountain goat, mountain sheep, female 
deer or spotted fawn. 

Governor Kibbey re-appointed the old 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
T. S. Bunch, Safford; W. L. Pinney of Phoe 
nix, and Jean Allison of Jerome, for two 
years. W. L. Pinney is secretary and bus 
ness agent of the board. 





Mr. S. N. Leek, the well-known Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, guide, writes as follows 
“We have had a very mild winter, with less 
snow in the mountains than I have ever seen 
at this season. This has made it very easy 
on the elk, which have wintered quite high 
up in the mountains, without any loss what 
ever except by tusk hunters and a few that 
have been killed unlawfully for meat.” 

We have received from N. E. Cormier 
provincial game warden of the Province of 
Quebec, a report showing the number of big 
game animals shipped from that province 
during the 1904 open season—October and 


November, which are as follows: Deer 
1.378: moose, 62; caribou, 1. Mr. Cormier 


has also favored us with a copy of theil 
game laws, with customs regulations, etc. 






































































This department will be devoted to the general discussion of 
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natural history, and to 


answering questions submitted by our contributors. 


Early Migrating Birds.—A. J. B. of New 
York, asks: “What bird is the first to appear 
in the spring?” That depends on the severity 
of the winter, for there are several species of 
birds that adapt themselves to the climatic 
conditions If the winter is mild, such birds 
remain furthr north than they would if it 
was severe The meadow lark, red-wing 


blackbird, robin, purple gra 
fisher, cedarbird, American 
bluebird are in this class It 
cult to which of these birds is the first 
to arrive from the South, but probably the 
bluebird, redwing blackbird and _ purple 
grackle are the first real migrants to appear 
at New York. All of them winter near New 
York City, and with the first signs of spring, 


kle, belted king 
goldfinch and 
would be diffi- 


say 


rush north, but are driven back by the first 
cold snap, only to repeat the move with the 
next warm wave Often they are compelled 


to return several times before spring actually 
begins. 

The Flight of the Flying Squirrels.—F. C 
G The flying squirrel is 
squirrel that is nocturnal 
occasionally be 


the only American 
Although one will 
seen in the evening or on 
dark days, such instances are rare. They live 
in natural cavities in trees, in deserted wood- 


peckers’ nests and in the lofts of buildings, 
and hibernate during the winter, sometimes 
in colonies. They do not “fly,” for they lack 


wings; but there is a 


(covered with 


thin skin 
fur) connecting 


membrane 


each fore and 


hind leg, which, when the squirrel is at rest, 
is searcely noticeable When the squirrel 
wants to cross an open spot between two 
trees, he climbs to the top of one tree, and, 
as he leaps into the air, extends his limbs 
sidewise, holding them perfectly still, thus 


the 
He glides downward on an 
about forty degrees, until 
feet of the trunk of the 

air, and, describing a graceful curve, 
the trunk so softly that you « 
him 


spreading 
chute 


films, which act as a para- 
angle of 
about three 
tree, then turns in the 
strikes 


in scarcely 


within 


hear 


Young Ferns.—/J A. S The 


“curled up 


sprouts of some plant” that you found in the 
woods, along the shady roadways and on the 
river banks, were sprouting ferns “Fiddle 
heads” they are called, when they reach this 
peculiar question-mark stage of their growth 
As they continue to grow the down, scaly 
rolled-up ends unfold, and soon forms a com 
plete leaf or fern “frond These “fiddle 


heads" are very palatable when prepared as 
is cooked, and are eagerly sought by 


he American Indians 


and Their Egges.—H. A. C.: 
the appearance of spring, 


Toads With 


the toads that have 


been hibernating under stones, logs, lumbe 
piles or heaps of leaves, abandon their re 


treats and make for the nearest pond, swamp 


lake, stream or river. Here they remain for 
ibout six weeks singing their spring or 
love song, and laying their eggs. You will 
find it interesting to watch the bulbous 


swelling on the throat when the toad is in 
the act of singing, but in order to do so, you 
must first discover a toad in the edge of the 
water and then steadily approach within ten 
feet of it, and keeping motionless and quiet 
for some time. The eggs of toads look like 
black beads encased in transparent gelatin 
like spheres fastened together in long strings 
or chains. These chains are strewn over the 
of the pond, or tangled about snags 
or limbs of aquatic plants. At hatching time 
the young tadpoles or pollywogs eat their 
way through the gelatin prison which is thei: 
first meal, and swarm along the margin of 
the After the egg-laying season 
the old toads return to the highland and re- 
main until the following spring. 

Expert Diving Birds.—‘‘Is it true that 
ducks are able to dive at the flash of a gun 
and be under water by the time the charge 
reaches them?’’—S. 8S. R. The great northern 
diver, or loon, and several of the species of 

commonly called “mud-hens,” “dip 
and “hell divers,” when shot at with a 
shotgun using black powder shells (they 
cannot dodge a rifle), even at a comparatively 
short range, see the smoke and are able to 
beneath the surface in time to escape 
shot. In fact, so expert are they, that I 
have repeatedly seen hunters waste as many 
dozen shells on one bird and then 
kill it It was not until science outwitted 
the creatures by inventing smokeless 
that the “plume hunters” found it 
profitable to kill them for their snow-whit« 
breast plumage, which is used to decorate the 
hats of thoughtless if not heartless 
Could these women the grebes 
starving to death while waiting the return of 
mother who 
back to the nest 
the feathers 


bottom 


streams. 


grebes 


pers,” 


dive 
the 


as a not 
poor 
powder, 


women 
see young 


their was shot as 
they 


hats 


she swam 
would tear 
and declare 


Nations.’ 


with food, 
their 


Carrie 


from 


emselves millinery 
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The articles contributed to this depart ment i 
camping and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit 
to a man in the woods. 


ABOUT CLOTHING AND COMFORT. 


Bodily comfort is quite an important fa 
tor toward health in the woods and every 
man should look well to it By this is meant 
for him to wear the right kind of clothing, be 
eareful about his bed and what he does that 
would tend to place him in uncomfortable sit- 
uations In this age it hardly seems neces 
sary to make a long story out of “what to 
wear.’ Nearly every man that has been out 
side of the county he was raised in knows 
that the old camper’s maxim is all wool at all 
times, summer and winter, und in any coun 


try There is absolutely no other thing to 
do but wear it if one values his health and 
lays any stress upon comfort. It does nod 


follow that the wool should be the very fin 
est manufactured and be expensive, but it 
must be all wool A medium grade of woolen 
underwear, woolen overshirts and socks w 
be found perfectly satisfactory and decided] 
more durable than the finer qualities ( 
course the finest quality lamb’s wool will b 
warmer when new, but it lacks the body of 
the firmer grades and soon wears thin and is 
then not so good as the medium grades. Th 
mountains is one of the hardest places on 
clothing a man could get into, and after a 
thirty days’ trip he will come out looking 
like he had been shot through a succession 
of barb wire fences, but there is no royal 
road out of this. Canvas, corduroy, leather 
ete., will not fill the bill, so they are not con 
sidered 

In spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary, the color of one's clothing make 
but little difference, and it is extremely un 
likely that this will prevent anyone from 
getting all the game they want in a country 
where game exists At some future time I 
will endeavor to make this theory work out 
in a practical way and prove beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt that animals belonging to the 
deer family are not influenced by color, as 
they rely more on their ears and nose to 
warn them of danger than they do on the 
sense of sight It is not wise to imitate the 
color of a deer'’s coat in one’s clothing, for 
one is liable to be mistaken for the real 
thing by some near-sighted man, and mis 
takes of this kind are hard to rectify, par 
ticularly at short range 

The outer clothing of the camper for 


summer is not hard to get. together An old 


partments is a good idea and preve! 


consideration, 


tolerated, and they : 


Gray is a standard color ; 





right hand on this account two years ago 


» shoes should be as 


accustomed to such 


to keep down the weight 


popular mountain 


objectionable 


ring eyelet in the ordinary ankle 
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will sometimes hurt the foot in the saddle 


and occasionally in walking up 


steep slopes 


When the tops work down the leather 
bunches up in the bend of the shoe above 
the instep and these rings gouge at every 
step It's just as well to look out for this 
when getting shoes and get medium eyelets 


Large hooks alone the front of these shoes 
ure handy to lace up but they are very an- 
noying in a brushy country ind catch on 
everything They get bent twisted and 
broken and it is next to impossible to use 
such shoes all day without fussing with them 
more or less If much tramping is being 
done, keep the feet clear ind change socks 
often, and if the feet get tender, soak then 
ip a time or two in hot alum wate This 
medicine is good for hilblains and sore 
orns The shoe described ibove are very 


fashionable and much wort! but for genuine 


still hunting 


they do not fill the bill A shoe 
without a sole built on the order of the shoe 
Fac will prove a serviceable and sensible 
hunting shoe These leather shoe pacs are 
made of oiled leather, something resembling 
rawhide in appearance ind can be bought 
in any first-class store tl indles lumber 
men’s footwear They ur very homely 
shaped arrangements when new, but after a 
few days’ wear they conform exactly to the 
shape of the foot and then resemble a moc 
asin It isa hard matter to get a good moc- 
casin for still hunting that is made of heavy 
hide, and the average man wi find his feet 


too tender for moccasions anyway without an 


insole Even thess shoe pacs require an in 


sole in 


them to be comfortable on rough 
ground A pair of canvas tennis shoes will 
prove a very satisfactory still hunting shoe 
ind will last a week or ten days in the moun 
tains if a man is ireful with them For 
short trips they can be used by a man right 
out ot the office The I ipbber sole will be 
thick enough to prevent st e bruises and 
they would probably swer his purpose 
fully as well as anytl re € might get 
hold of 
The quantity of clothing sually taken on 
hunting and camping trips far exceeds the 
demand occasioned by t 


la se 


When no 


unusual amount of hard figured on 


work is 


ill the extra clothing that is necessary over 
and above what is being worn is an extra 
sult of underwear, two large handkerchiefs 
two or three pairs of socks, an extra over- 
shirt and a pair of overalls For tender 
hands a pair of gloves added to this and for 
still hunting a pair of hunting shoes This 
will be about all that will be really required 
on a thirty days’ trip in summer and early 
fall tubber coats are not worth consider 
ing for the reason that they are practically 
useless except for the purpose of shedding 
rain and will seldom be needed for that In 
riding over a brushy trail after a rain I have 


used a piece of canvas, as a poncho is worn, 


and found it 


very satisfactory A canvas 
made of very light material, water-proofed, 
about 5x7, with a slot in center similar to 


LIFE 


that in the poncho will prove much more sat 
isfactory than the regular rubber poncho use 
by the The 
and it is 
fully in wet 
Personally I 
but 


army size of a 


poncho is ix6 


government 


not large enough to 


protect one brush or a hard 


rain never carry such an at 


rang 





ment there people 
the 


found 


ure who are 


continually worrying about 
wet I 


woolen clothing 


pos ibilit 
that 
getting 


of getting have 


throughout wet doe 


not much matter, and that if one does ge 
wet, if he lets hiS clothing dry on his pe! 
son, there is very little likelihood of taking 
cold But it is hard to make people believ« 
such things They feel as if they must 
change to dry clothing at once, and that thelr 


life depends upon it 


My idea of camping does not run to suffer 


ng exposure or enduring hardships to pro 
iny fancy theories about toughness There 
is absolutely nothing in that game It } 
ilways been my aim to make myself as con 
fortable as possible at all times, but a m 
can easily do this without carrying around 
with him half the stock of a general me 
chandise store 

A good many jests have been thrown m 
way at different times regarding bei 
cranky about my bed site, etc One of my 


bed 
make it so, for 


hobbies is a perfectly level and 


suitable I 


site, 


the ground is not 


a level bed site is absolutely essential to 

night's rest A tired man is quite apt to b 
careless about this point, but the force o 
gravity will remind him that he has neg 
lected something With the feet pointin 
down hill a man will rest comfortable fo 
awhile, but the weight of the body pulling 
against the grip it has on the bedding wi! 
make him uneasy and every move made to 


loosen it he slides down a few inches ani 
finally finds himself on the ground A sid 
slope is worse because in that position one 
is inclined to roll and contortions of the body 
to brace it puts the strain on certain mus 
cles that ought to be resting eas’ TI 


downward pull on the cover added to t 
makes rest impossible This seems to m 
to be a logical explanation of cause and ef 


fect and a sufficient excuse for being a crank 


about it 


It would seem that ordinary common sense 


would be sufficient to guide a man to the 
proper use of a blanket bed, but perhaps a 
few suggestions on the subject would assis‘ 


the beginner The ordinary manner of hand 


ling a blanket bed is to fold it lengthwise 
with the overlapping edge on top cover well 
to the front It may then be rolled up out 
of the way and unrolled and be ready for use 
at a moment's notice. When the camper gets 


the 
usually 


unrolls it on 
crawls in It is 


ready for bed he ground 


selected and better 


and handier to fold it with the opening on 
the right side and as he crawls in from the 
side he must turn to the left to catch the 


overlapping edge under him evenly all along. 
He can then his feet and double the 


end under and he is officially rolled 
® 


raise 


them 
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up in his blankets. This is the handiest and 
most satisfactory manner of using blankets 
that I know of. 

A good remedy for cold feet is a hot rock 
rolled up in an old gunny sack or saddle 
blanket. Hot dirt and sand in a bag will 
also do good work and will put a tired man 
to sleep quicker than a morphine pill. Some 
people lay considerable stress upon the im- 
portance of a night cap and it will prove to 
be a good rig for a tall man with a short 
bed The ordinary size individual with f:1! 
size blankets and 8-foot square canvas wi 
find, however, that it’s mighty snug to cover 
up head and ears, leaving only the face ex 
posed to vet air. It will not hurt one’s heal 
if he be compelled to sleep in wet underwear 
and in wet blankets, but the average 
generally prefers to be dry and 


mal 
have a dry 
bed, and there is little danger of the oth 
system becoming popular 


A. W. LOWDERMILK 


WRINKLES COVERS MANY THINGS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am much inter- 
ested in the different departments in your 
most valuable magazine, finding them all 
most instructive and interesting reading. The 
addition of another department, such as sug- 
gested by Mr. A. W. Lowdermilk will, I be- 
lieve, be much appreciated by the majority of 
your readers Such information as this de- 
partment will supply would be of incalcul- 
able value to the man who wished to hie 
himself to the mountains or the game fields 
or to revel in the beauties of nature 

There are many men well versed in gun 
lore, who know practically nothing of wood 
craft There are many things in nature that 
to the initiated are unfailing guides, or sign 
boards, from which anyone who knows how 
to read them can readily get about without 
danger of getting lost or confused Then 
there are many ways to enjoy onesself in the 
routine of camp life. There is cooking, dish 
washing and bed making: which not 


every 
one knows how to properly 


do; camp fires, 
how to build them under difficulties: how to 
make a bivouac, to shelter from the inclem- 
ency of the weather; how to take care of the 
dog, the horse and gun in camp; how to take 
care of and dress valuable skins; how to take 
care of game once killed, and many other 
things new to the average man. I trust the 
readers of Outdoor Life interested in this 
new department will not be slow to respond 
so that we may soon see the new department 
properly installed A. P. McLEAN 


OVENS AND BRIDLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Your “Outdoor 
Wrinkles" department fills a much needed 
want All of us have some ideas in regard 
to camping, packing, cooking, etc., which may 
be new even to the experienced, and certainly 
helpful to the “tenderfoot” in his hour of 
need I have a couple of suggestions to offer. 
They may not .be original and doubtless 
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many are already familiar with them They 
are both practical and perhaps may be ot 
of some use to a few. The first is relative 
to a pack outfit. 

It is not only unnnecessary to carry both 
bridle and halter, but it is foolish to do so 
when one will serve a double purpose. To 
the ring in the halter have your picket rope 
attached Soft rope is preferable to a lasso 
as this gets unmanageable when wet This 
rope should be about thirty-five feet in 
length Now, to use the halter as a bridle 
take your bit and have a halter buckle fast 


ened in each ring. At the end of the buckl 
an ordinary snap. Also fasten your reins to 
the bit All that it is necessary to do at 


night is to unfasten your snaps from the sid 
rings of the halter Choose a good feeding 
ground for your horse and picket him out 
Another suggestion: When taking a pack 
trip of a few days’ duration from camp it 1 
not practicable to take a Dutch oven or! 
stove Neither is it so to carry biscuits, as in 
the course of the day they are reduced to 
fine powder. In case it is desirable to have 
biscuits, two frying jans may be used as 
oven and very good biscuits baked there 
In a bed of coals one pan is placed. Ove! 
this one place the other and cover the bottom 
of the top pan with live coals The bis 
cuits, on a plate or tin of any kind, are put 
in the “oven” and inspected at frequent inter- 
vals. It may be necessary from time to time 
to add new coals 
ORVILLE M. CLAY, M.D 


QUERY ON SLEEPING BAGS. 


Editor Outdoor Life I would like to ask 
Mr. A. W. Lowdermilk through the columns 
of Outdoor Life what he thinks of the Ker 
wood sleeping bag as a bed to use out ol 
doors? I am thinking of getting one in the 
near future and would like the opinion 


some one who has used them Such a bed 


1e suggests is too heavy for one man to carry 
in the mountain when out camping T 
sleeping bag weighs about thirteen pound 
if I remember right. 

It is true that the quilts that one takes 
the mountains with them will gather damp 
ness and it is the hardest matter in the world 
to get them dry again, unless the sun comes 
out and shines very bright, and then the 
do not get thoroughly dry by nightfall 

Any information on the subject from O 
door Life’s readers will be gladly appre 
ated ERNEST W. SUMMERS 


WRINKLES DEPARTMENT ALL RIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I heartily endors 
Mr. Lowé¢ermilk’s suggestion under “Outdoor 
Wrinkles ' and fully appreciate the goo 
such a dé partment will do us all. His article 
on camp eds is fine, and coincides with a dis 
covery o1 my own in regard to supporting the 
small of the back when sleeping on flat and 
hard surfaces. A department like this wil 
have a tendency to smooth out many a roug 
spot for campers and add many an hour 
pleasure where before was worry and misery 

we. €.. FATERO~ Jr 



























DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Author of “The 


R. E. Lincoln, Santa Cruz, Calif I have a 
field spaniel, about one year old, and have 
begun training to retrieve as per instruc- 
tions in The Amateur Trainer, which seems 
so plain, and am getting along very nicely 
But since getting this dog I have come to the 
conclusion that I should have been better off 
in the end had I selected either a pointer or 
setter so as to have a dog who points the 
bird after finding and not put up as the 
Now, I should like your opin- 
ion as to whether I could retain this spaniel 


spaniel does 


to stand on point as_ the regular bird 
dogs do? 
Answer It could be done, but would not 


be worth the trouble In the early days of 
my career as trainer I experimented and la- 
bored much along this line and succeeded 
well so far as getting a dog to come to stand 
on game birds A real point, 
however, never resulted and the spirited at- 
titude which so greatly 
man lacked entirely 


enthusiastic 


pleases the sports- 
a mere machine dog and 
a helper for filling the game bag was all 
that could be accomplished The authors of 
the older books on training the 
much stress on 


bird dog laid 
teaching the setter and 
pointer the order “To-ho,” to which the dog 
had to come to stand, and as the dog drew 
on birds he was repeatedly cautioned to 
steadiness and when thought near enough to 


the birds ordered “To-ho” and brought to 
“stand the bird” as they termed it Much 
time was thus wasted and the dog really 
hampered and handicapped in his work 


which, as experience fully bears out, would 
have been much more satisfactory if allowed 


to perform as nature dictated 


T. R. C., St. Paul, Minn I have six full- 
blooded Irish setter puppies They are now 
two months old and the dam seems getting 
short of milk Would it be all right to start 
in feeding the pups a little from this on? If 
so, what will be best for them and how often 


should they be fed? 
Answer:—When puppies are not fed and 
there be a large litter, the dam is unable to 


fully nourish her family when two months 
old. It is best to begin feeding at’ three 





ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Amateur Trainer.” 


weeks of age and by 
full feed when ten weeks old and then re- 
move entirely from dam. Puppies not having 
been fed up gradually and merely allowed to 
“dig”’’ for what they could get from drained 
dam, and then removed abruptly and put on 
feed, usually fare badly. When puppies are 
three weeks old, keep the dam from them for 
several hours; procure milk from a “fresh” 
cow, add some sugar to sweeten, have luke- 
warm and pour into flat dish; take up the 
pups one by one and immerse their snout 

the clinging milk will be readily licked off 
and a desire evinced for more; repeat the 
initiatory once that same day; next 
milk to litter three times and it 
found that “dipping”’ is not longer 
necessary—all will come up and lap freely: 
allow all they clean up from this on (never 
using any part left over) three times a day 
for two weeks and from that on add a little 
stale bread, boiled rice, oat 


degrees accustom to 


lesson 
day bring 
will be 


meal, etc., and 
cearser food by degrees till finally removed 
from dam Puppies so reared will not be re- 
tarded in growth and thrive 


G. G. Owens, Valdosto, Ga.—My pair of 
pointer pups are now four months old and I 
want to begin training them Would it bea 
good plan to train them separately I will 


want them to work together. 


Answer:—The pups are too young to be- 
gin with in earnest. Yes, they must be 
put through the course of training separately 
and then worked as a brace when far enough 
along The Amateur Trainer gives explicit 
instructions as to how and when to begin— 
turn to page 16 and follow as contained in 
next ten pages up to “Time to Begin.” 


P. A., Golden City, Mo.—I have an eleven 
months old setter pup who had distemper 
about two months ago and is recovering but 
slowly He was nearly blind up to lately, but 
can see some better now. The disease also 
left him kind of nervousness, 
causing the muscles to jerk and twitch con- 
tinuously Could you tell me what will cure 
him? 


with some 
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Answer: 





The twitching is called chorea 
is the usual bad after-effect of the dread dis- 
ease if not treated properly or in time, and 
is practically incurable. The afflicted may 
linger for quite a while, have fairly good ap- 
petite, seem bright and suffering no pain, but 
gradually waste away, terminating in total 
collapse. In such cases chloroforming is the 
most humane act. 


Dr. M. S. R., Scottdale, Pa.—As a much in- 
terested reader of your department, I come 
to you for your opinion on my English setter 
dog, fifteen months of age. He had never 
been out before and when the old dog found 
and pointed, the pup came up alongside of 
the old dog seemingly astonished and stooa 
still looking at the birds. The old dog made 
several more points but the pup paid no at 
tention and ran right on past. When the 
birds took wing he looked at them but did 
not follow. Do you think he will ever wet 
down to business? 


Answer:—The instinctive qualities not 
having been developed, there was nothing to 
be expected but just as you state. Even at 
this late date the desire to hunt and find birds 
can be aroused by taking the dog afield fre- 
quently and given a chance to make obser- 
vations in company of an_e enthusiastic 
worker. To use for this purpose a wild, ac- 
tive chaser, will result in bringing him to it 
quickest. The ice once broken, he will de- 
light in hunting and come to pointing in 
short order. 


B. Gordon, Nashville, Mich.—A friend of 
mine has a well bred English setter bitch. 
due to whelp soon. He promised me one of 
the puppies which I should like to accept in 
case, in your opinion, I could expect to make 
a good bird dog out of it. The dam is full 
blood English setter and the sire of the 
prospective litter is a cross between 
hound and beagle. 


fox 


Answer:—The offspring of those parents 
should make good hunters and chasers, but 
the pointing instinct will be too remote and 
diversified. Best take no chances on any- 
thing but a straightbred setter or pointer if 
you desire a dog possessed of the essential 
qualities for a bird dog of utility, worth the 
time to train and ultimate value. 


T. L. Hippee, Lincoln, Neb.—After wean- 
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ing the litter my pointer bitch was left very 
poor and covered with lice. What will rid 
her of them and put flesh on her? 


Answer:—A filthy kennel produces ind 
harbors lice and fleas which soon sap the life- 
blood from puppies and dam alike In the 
advertising pages of this paper you will find 
a remedy: “Flea Repeller’ which is equally 
efficient for exterminating fleas and lice. R 
her of the pests, feed liberally on raw lear 
beef and all will be well. 


COURSING MEET AT EL RENO, OKLA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—El Reno, Oklahoma 
gave a two days’ coursing meet March 16 and 
17th, under very unfavorable conditions " 
weather hung hot and rainy, but a faste 
lot of rabbits or a gamier lot of dogs were 
never in one bunch before. There were dogs 
from Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and Okla 
homa The grounds were perfect for such 
an event, as they had the race track fenced 
in with canvas with the escapes at either 
end in full view of the audience In the 
third event the first day Miss Ringling, one 
of the most noted dogs in the county, owned 
by J. H. Ozmun, sheriff of El Reno ind 
Charlie C., an Oklahoma City dog, were 
slipped. The rabbit proved to be a wonde! 
He loafed along until the dogs were almost 
on him; then his ears went flat on his back 
and his turns and twists began, Miss Ring- 
ling handling him well. 

The second day the game narrowed down 
to two dogs out of fifty—-Lady Audley, owned 
by Felix Willin of El Reno, and Northern 
Flight, owned by Joe Herron of Wichita 
Kansas and said to be one of the most highly 
bred dogs in the United States, Lady Audley 
beating him only four points. The affair was 
the most successful ever held in Oklahoma 





Dr. Smedley, of Gladstone, Mic! in a let 
ter to the author of The Amateur Traine! 
says: “As an amateur, I have been breaking 
dogs for my own shooting for several years 
under your system, which is the only rationa 
method of subjecting them without breaking 
their spirit, and I believe if the truth were 
known that 99 per cent. of the professional 
trainers are using the same method.” 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


N. W 
isk a 


Frost, Cody Wyo I like to 
few questions about the northwest of 


would 


Canada and hope some of your readers can 
answer I am thinking of taking a trip from 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada this coming 


summer and want all the information I 


get in regard to that country 


can 
There will be 
three of us in the party and we will ship 
then by 


pack 


from here to Edmonton, wagon as 


far as possible, and thence by Can you 


tell me how far north the wagon road goes 
from Edmonton? lso what kinds of game 


ire found on the head of Peace River and the 


surrounding country? Is there much settle- 
ment on the Peace River; and is there a road 
from there over onto the head of the Fese 
River in British Columbia? I have been told 


there is, but don’t believe it 


Answer—We hope some of our readers 
can enlighten Mr. Frost 
W. N Rogers, McCook Neb Will you 


please tell me which rifle of the following 
shocking and killing 
8-mm. Mannlicher 


the .35 Winchester 


ias the most power on 


biz game—the the .303 


Savage or 


Answer—Below we append a table giving 
the desired data regarding these guns 

Weight Muzzle Muzzle 

bullet veloc. energy 

grs ft. sec. ft.-lbs 

S-mm. Mannlicher . 240 2000 2128 

303 Savage : 9 1900 1561 

35 Winchester, mod, '95 .250 2200 2685 

L. O. Steenrod, Andale, Kas On page 259 

of March Outdoor Life under tifle Refle« 

tions the German ring target is spoken of, 

and I would like to know the size of it I 


am interested mostly in snap shooting with 


small bores, and am able to take an inch 
marble about two out of three times tossed 
directly up over thrower's head Is that a 


zood score and could 1 ompete with the 


average snap shoote 


Answer The German Ring target at 200 
yards has 1%-inch center with rings % of an 
inch apart The center counts 25, the next 
ring 24, ete We should say that if you can 
hit an inch marble two out of three times 
tossed directly over thrower's head it is 
very fine work 

G. H. Messenger, Linde la The doctor 

vs I must go to the ountry away from 
people and business and rest for several 
weeks My wife will be with me We have 
never hunted, and have fished but little; so 
we are “tenderfoots,” through and through 
But then, we can learr ind we are not really 
bad fellows, though our out-of-door educa- 
tion has been much neglected We want to 
go far into the country, where fishing-and 
hunting are good, and where we can horse- 
back ride until we are tired We want to 
leave home not later thar April twentieth 


a £& iide 


We must have and a cabin 


norses 
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LIFE 


(if possible) Should you be in a position to 


tell me where to go to find such life as I 
have described, and could you give me the 
name and address of a guide competent to 


care for all of our wants, the courtesy would 


be greatly appreciated 


Answer In the first there are 
places to go to in Colorado, but 
fishing, the 
freedom from the 


outside world, we would advise you to go far 


place, 
quite a tew 
for the 


best 


hunting and 


climate, the greatest 


very best 


from the railway. The famous big game 
country of Colorado, as you probably Know, 
is the White River country. The best lake 
fishing we know of in Colorado is in Trap- 
per’s Lake at the head of the White River, 


ind the very best stream fishing we know of 
is in the South Fork of the White River. On 
latter stream, four miles up from its 
with the main fork of the White 
ranch owned by Levi Ward. Mr 
believe, charges about $2 a day by 


this 
confluence 
River is a 
Ward, we 
the week and eating accommo- 
like 75c or $1 a day 
saddle horse. Across the 
from Mr. Ward's 
miles is to be found 


for sleeping 


dations, and something 
for the use of a 


main White 
twelve or 


River 
fifteen 


some 
what 
we consider the hunting in Colo- 
Ward's is fifty miles from the 
railroad, but can be made in either one day's 
hard day anda half slow 
New either the D. & R. G. 
Colorado Midland railways 


best deer 


rado about 
drive, or a from 
Castle, on or the 


Victor, 
your 


F. L 
form me 


Hughlitt, 
through 


Colo Please in- 


columns of a recipe 
for making canvas waterproof and oblige 

Answer! Make a of one pound 
crystallized and commercial 
lead in five gallons of tepid 
Soak the this until thor- 
saturated, turning occasionally, so as 
penetration into the pores of the 
Then spread out and dry 
Canvas so treated will be impervious to rain 
and be practically fire-proof in so far as fall- 
concerned. 


solution 
alum 
about 


each of 
Sugar ofl 
water canvas in 
oughly 
to insure 


fabric simply 


ing sparks are 
=: 


R Richards, 
know of 


Colo If 
Chesapeake 
want to sell cheap please tell 
them to advertise in Outdoor Life 


Fairplay, you 


any one having a bay 


dog puppy they 

Answer! We do not find this breed adver- 
tised in any current Kennel paper and refer- 
American Kennel Club's 
volume of the book that there 
individuals registered for the 
While this breed 
great 
unfortunately 
surly 


ence to the last 


stud shows 
were but ten 
1903 


year has the reputa- 


tion of strength and endurance, it has 
given a bad 


disposition 


been name for a 
and it is 


resulted in its 


quarrelsome 
this which has 
of popularity The Irish water 
popularity but for what reason 

Most sportsmen 
pointers in retrieving 
The Airedale terrier is strongly 
recommended by 


probably loss 
spaniel has 
also lost its 
unable to say 
their 


fowl! 


we are are 


using setters or 
water 


good authority as a dog of 
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good disposition, powerful and hardy, a 
and the ideal retriever. At present 
he is the most popular sporting terrier in the 
East, and his popularity is spreading to the 
West Advertisements of this breed will be 
found in our advertising columns. 


lover 
of water 


H. G. 
a hunter 


Knickerbocker, Galva, 
nor a 
in Illinois all 
two or 


Ill1.—I am 
lived here 


not 
prospector, having 
life, but I would like to 
months this summer 
Colorado I would like to either 
the and camp with two 
or three congenial people or I would like to 
with a party of three and drive 
Denver to Grand Junction via 
boat Springs and take about three months to 
do it, camping out and the 
My object is health. I and 
know a thing about but I 
soon learn and I can take of a 
of horses If know or hear of any 
who wants to go on a jaunt of this kind 
you put me in touch with them, please. 

furnish the of 


my 
spend three out 
of doors in 
zo out in mountains 
get in about 
from Steam- 
fishing 
can’t cook 
life, 
care 


on way 
don't 
could 


team 


camp 
you one 

will 
I can 
best references 
likely 


are 


Answer.—lIt 
or more of 
such a companion, on 
Knickerbocker would 


is very that 
looking 


trip, 


some 


for 


one 


our readers just 


Mr 


such a 
make 


as 


T. E. Howe, Sterling, Ill 
publish in 
a good 


Will you please 
your answers to questions column 
method for making tent 


and other 


cloth fire or spark proof? 
Answer We would suggest washing the 
goods in alum water. This is the method 


used by many of the circuses 
A BRIGHT WESTERNER. 
Mr. Wm. K. McAllister, general agent for 
the Southern Pacific Railway in Denver, and 





Wm. 


K. McAllister. 


one of the West's brightest railroad men, has 
delivered 
Chamber 


before the Denver 
of Commerce and other Colorado or- 
ganizations within the past that 


some lectures 


year have 


OF 
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fairly electrified the bodies whose mer 
have listened to his entertaining talks 
McAllister is not only a thorough 1 
man from the ground up, but he is a 
student of ancient and modern history 
ing the elements of this study down to : 
fine point. His knowledge of the histo 
the Civil War is remarkable and so 
versed is he, in fact, on all war histor 
he would not have to seek much beyor 
own personal knowledge to compile 
on this subject that would be a revelat 

On February 22d he delivered a ] 
on “The Flag” before the Sons and Dau 
of the Revolution which was highly re 


el 


we 


FISHING IN ROUTT COUNTY, COLO. 


Editor Outdoor Life We spent two day 
fishing up at Diamond Park, on Eagle ri 
about twelve miles from Hahn's Peak 
September last just before we came out. Ou! 
party caught over 300 trout in that time 
fishing in the mornings and evenings I'he 
ire about eight to twelve inches in lengt 
and just the right size for the frying pa ] 
never saw a nicer place to fish for trout tl 
Eagle river and when they bite they bit w 
a vengeance. I was always under the i 
pression that a trout was very cautious about 
getting caught after being scared, but I id 
an experience that caused me to change n 
mind about him, especially when he is |}! 
gry. I was fishing (with one of Howat $ 
flies) in a clear deep hole when I saw a big 
trout (big as they get here, about twelve 
inches) take the fly and make a dash for 
bottom where there was an old log, and fron 
the way he pulled I guessed him at two tf 
in length When just as he got to the bot 
tom I felt the line part and on looking a 
my line I saw the hood had come off ju 
the end of the leader, and I said good-by to 
Mr. Trout. In about five minutes or less, my 
wife, who was fishing just above this hols 
not over thirty feet above where I had 
hooked this big fellow, yanked out a fine big 
trout and when taking it off the hook, my 
little boy says, “papa why this trout has a 
hook in his side,” and on looking at it I four 
my yellow jacket fly that I had hooked t 
same trout on not over five minutes befors 
I.would not have believed that he would 
have bitten this soon after the scare I had 
given him? I had hooked him in the side 
he bit at the fly and this is what made im 
feel so big! We had a fine time and all t 
trout we could use for several days The 
are trout in any and all the little streams 
that part of the county CAMEO 

Denver will soon have an eight-lap o 
door cycle track, an association having be 
formed to build one, composed of the fo 
lowing E. H. Black, president; J. F. ¢ 
roll, treasurer; J. A. Payment, manage | 
Mr. Payment is due the credit for this ente 
prise, as for years it has been his hobby r) 
track will be a board track, saucer shape, at 
will be completed about April 25th. They ex 
pect to hold the first races on it about May 
;0. or before 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on biz 
game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 





ABUSE OF SHOOTING IRONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life It's not that 
one will see a man trying to shoot a deer or 


often 


band of with a crow 


bar, as it was constructed for other purposes 


annihilate a coyotes 
among which might be mentioned quarrying 
rock, ete Nor 
pect to see a gun 


would a person hardly exx- 
performing the functions 
that a crowbar alone is peculiarly adapted to; 
but there are times that the observing man 
is inclined to that the 
mention crowbar has somewhat the best of 
it, not that it may supplant the rifle in any 
way, but from the fact that it remains idle 
while the rifle is being used for work that 
rightly belongs to it But 


believe previously 


jesting aside, it 
is surprising the way many will abuse fire- 
arms, and it makes no difference how elab- 
orate the finish or perfect the 
that I mind are no 
finish, or mechanical features 
of any gun, be it theirs or their friends 

I remember once hearing a 
many 


mechanism, 


these shooters have in 


respecters of 


man relating 
instances regarding the marvelous ac- 
curacy of the old muzzle-loading rifles and 
as he warmed to the subject I became nearly 
convinced that all 
rangements were not 


these breech-loading ar- 
desirable 
shooting irons as I had always supposed, and 
was not entirely sure but what I might 
have been born 50 years too late and thereby 
missed much in life that 
“No, sir, you can't 


nearly so 


desirable 
that these 
ere new-fangled guns can shoot as straight 
as our old cap-and-ball rifles with the greased 
patch Why, I've seen the time that I could 
punch a turkey’s eye out er hundred 
just ‘bout every crack, and as fer 
squirrels 


was 
convince me 


yards 
shooting 
Say, there wa'n't a tree on pap’s 
farm so high that I couldn't 


if I could only see 


reach ‘em, and 
stickin’ by 
a limb I only had ter pull—” but it’s need- 
less to say more He 


half of his eye 


couldn't be con- 
vineed nor would I try to change his opin- 
ion The muzzle-loaders 
the new-fangled 


were the gun and 
were N. G. and he 
“knowed” it for he had one and guessed he’d 
“orter know.” 


things 


Expressing a desire to see it, he remarked 
“She’s out in the 
no good; 
I was 


wood 
like all of 


shed but she are 
just them However, 
curious and hunted that wood shed 
over and found it. It was a 40-65-'86 model 
Winchester and as soon as I “sot” eyes on it 


1 was fully convinced that he 


That gun 


was right 


“she were no good was standing 





against the wall underneath a leaky roof, 
where the water, when it rained, ran down 


the barrel and through the works, and it 


was red with rust from one end to the 
other, inside and out. As for ever having 
been cleaned, that was out of the question 
It was next to impossible to open the a 


tion, as it had evidently been shot a few 
before, the empty shell being still in 
the chamber, badly corroded. After 
opened it closed with greater difficulty. On 
the opposite side of the room a cheap double- 
barrel shotgun leaned against the wall, one 
barrel with an empty shell in the chamber 
the other containing a loaded cartridge with 
hammer at full cock and two little children 
playing around it every day! All of this is 
straight goods, and is a fair illustration of 
how some people take care of shooting irons, 
as well as explain how some of the accidents 
that we read about so often, happen. 

Did you ever see a man throw a gun in 
the bottom of a wagon-box and go bumping 
along over rocky roads? I have, and have 
wasted considerable wind in times past in an 
attempt to convince them that it was barely 
that they might scratch the stock 
dent the barrel, or have a sight knocked out 
of line just a “‘wee bit, you know, not enough 
to do any real damage, but still do no real 
good,” etc I may not have learned a great 
deal during the past thirty odd years, but 
I've just sense enough to keep a close mouth 
occasionally, and hereafter such men will 
get no free advice from “yours truly.” 

Then there is the man that brings you a 
gun for treatment that “works hard,” “misses 
fire,” and has various other failings. After 
examining you feel sure that his diagnosis 
of the case is correct. It does work hard, 
and you feel sure that it would miss fire 
with greatest regularity. The way it is 
gummed up inside is difficult to describe, and 
just as you have about decided to ask him 
what brand of “wagon dope” he is in the 
habit of using he volunteers the information 
that he has never used anything but skunk 
grease, bear's oil, castor oil, etc., or a com- 
bination of all. Afte you have carefully 
dismounted the gun, thoroughly cleaned the 
component parts, reassembled and oiled, he 
remarks that “she works good as new,” etc., 
but you are not in the least surprised when 
a few months later you have the pleasure 
of repeating the whole performance. 

Then there are those that will tie their 
rifles on their saddles and go slashing around 


years 


being 


possible 
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through mud or dust and when camp is 
reached set it under a convenient tree, muz- 
zie skywards, as a vessel for catching water 
for cooking purposes, if it should rain; or 
perhaps it may receive some attention in the 
way of being cleaned, but, if so, is prob- 
ably only improperly oiled—frequently not 
oiled at all—after which it may be allowed to 
lie on the ground over night, gathering all 
the dampness for six feet around. And then 
this man will look grieved and remark, “It 
don't make no difference how much time I 
put in on that gun, it will rust.” 

Then there is the man that uses every- 
thing for a cleaning rod, from a stove-poker 
to a piece of barb wire, with most astounding 
results, occasionally using a sheet or so oft 
sandpaper to “scour ‘er out a trifle,” and in 
a year or so tells you that the stuff manufac- 
turers are putting in their barrels nowadays 
is “no good’’—“too soft,” “won't wear like 
the old barrels uster,” etc., etc. 

Many a man will hunt all day in zero or 
colder weather and because he doesn’t happen 
to shoot the gun while he was gone—it be- 
ing cleaned and oiled when he left—thinks 
it unnecessary to clean it when he comes 
back. He hangs it up on the wall and a few 
days later taking it down notices it covered 
with rust inside and out. Then he says 
things and wonders how it all happened, 
not realizing that when he came in the gun 
was full of frost and 5 or 10 minutes later 
was dripping with water. A few repetitions 
and the gun is spoiled, and that man will tell 
you that he has always taken the best of 
care of it, and from past experiences with 
just such men you say “Queer,” Too bad,” 
or their equivalents and walk away knowing 
that it would be time wasted giving advice 
here. 

Many of the “barrel swells,” no doubt, 
are caused by using inferior ammunition, 
which fouls the barrel to such an extent that 
if the gun is not frequently and thoroughly 
cleaned, disastrous results are apt to follow; 
while to expect accuracy under such condi- 
tions would be unreasonable; but there are 
those that do not realize all this and as long 
as a cartridge can be forced into the cham- 
bers just so long will they continue to shoot 
and wonder why they don’t secure better 
results. This thing, too, of recommending 
black powder for miniature charges for the 
quick-twist rifles has often caused much 
trouble and has been the ruination of many 
a good rifle Many have been rendered in- 
accurate by using -short-range smokeless 
loads without cleaning before using the reg- 
ular cartridges again. But, of course, there 
are many that it is difficult to convince that 
they are abusing their guns by the quality 
of “fodder” they feed them; but it is prob- 
ably safe to say that a large per cent of the 
ills that often afflict “shooting irons” are 
due to this and imperfect cleaning, while 
some of the reasons previously mentioned 
will usually account for the balance. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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Cc. S. U. TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 5th biennial 
tournament of the Central Sharpshooters 
Union will be held in the City of Davenport 
lowa, June 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1805. 

This organization was the outcome of a 
desire for unity of purpose and so out of 
the Upper Mississippi and Western Rifle As- 
sociations this Central Sharpshooters’ Union 
was formed at Joliet, Ill., in 1897 There 
have been four tournaments held so far in 
Joliet, Dubuque, Chicago and St. Louis. The 
Davenport Association has appointed a com- 
mittee on arrangements and among other 
things, this committee is desirous of increas 
ing the membership of the Union. There ars 
now 18 clubs belonging to this Union, as fol- 
lows: Davenport, Ia., Chicago, St. Louis, Mil 
waukee, Joliet, Dubuque, Chelton, Highland 
Peru, Wausau, New Holstein, La Crosse, Ly- 
ons, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Monticello, New 
Glarus, Keystone. 

Requests to joint this list have been ad 
dressed to the secretaries of Denver, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Princeton, Ill., New Brownfels 
Tex., and West Side, Iowa, and the commit 
tee hopes to get favorable replies 

The shooting days of the tournament will 
be Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 15 
16, 17, and on the 18th the day will be spent 
in a social way. The inauguration of the 
Shooting King will take place on this day 
as well as the distribution of the prizes In 
order to make this pleasant feature as brief 
as possible, the shooters’ entire winnings on 
all targets, will be inclosed in one envelope 
and handed. out when shooter’s name is 
called. The preliminary outline of the pro 
gram on the targets is as follows: 

Honor target, 3 shots only, possible 75 
There will be $1100 in 135 prizes, which are 
bona fide guaranteed money prizes In addi- 
tion to these all donations usually tendered 
by the visiting clubs will be added to this 
list 

The best center shots on bullseye target 
will be awarded $40.00, and down to $2.00 
in 50 prizes aggregating $350.00. For making 
3 consecutive hits of 9-in. bullseyes the ex- 
tra premium will be $5.00. 

King target.—Whoever makes the high- 
est total in 10 shots will be crowned king 
and his reward will consist of an extra elab 
orate Golden King’s Medal and $15.00 cas! 
Balance of shooters to the amount of 60 wil 
divide $400.00 between them. 

People’s and Man Targets.—These are ré 
entry targets, open to non-members as well 
as members. First prizes will be $50.00 and 
the total amount of $450.00 apportioned into 
60 prizes. 

Point Targets.—For 250 points the man 
agement has reserved for the lucky winners 
a beautiful gold medal, and also pays a 
premium of $1.00 extra for every 50 points 
after the 250. 


For those who wish to compete for ths 
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most points during the tournament there 
will be 20 prizes aggregating $128.00. 

The team shoot will take place Friday 
afternoon and every team will share in the 
prizes. The best team takes the “Champion” 
team banner until defeated in subsequent 
shoots 

This will suffice to outline the very lib- 
eral shooting program, and about May Ist 
the complete detailed program will be is 
sued 

The officers of the Executive Committe: 
ire the following F. T. Blunck, Pres.; D1 
(. Matthey, V-Pres ©. B. Schmidt, Treas 
ae Ranzow Recorder Ed Berger and 
Emil Berg, Shooting Masters Frank Berg 
Cor, Secy 


“DAVENPORT 


THE .30-30 AND .45-90 COMPARED. 


Editor Outdoor Life In the April number 

of Outdoor Life Mr. E. G. Toel, Jr of New 
York asks some questions as to the recoil of 
guns the best gun for moose etc I may 
give him an idea or two that will be of in- 
terest to him For the last four years my 
son and I have hunted big game. two years 
after deed in Northwestern Colorado, and the 
past two years for moose and deer in New 
Brunswick, Canada Ir Colorado we used 
30-30 Winchesters, with the soft-nose ammu 
nition, and the results were very satisfactory 
Some of our deer were killed at very long 
range, while with others the reverse was 
true; but our guns we thought were ideal for 
that kind of hunting. out in Colorado We 
would often shoot at deer from the side of 
one mountain, to another 400 to 700 yards 
generally missing, but o sionally killing 
In one instance while out wit Levi W. Ward 
the well-known guide and sportsman of Bu- 
ford, Colorado, the writer killed a deer at a 
distance estimated at fully 600 yards the 
0-350 ecidentally breaking the deer's neck 
The killing of this deer at the distance stated 
was of course largely a dental, but I cite 
the instance to show the nooting power ofl 
the guns 

When we mad yur trip to Canada 

fter moose we were ke Mr Toel—in a 
] indary is to what 2 s to take My son 
decided to stick to his 0-30 Winchester, and 
I bought me a .45-90-300 Winchester low 
pressure H. V.; and thus equipped we moved 
into the moose country xious to note the 
results Our guides were strongly preju 
diced against the small bore guns said too 
many animals were wounded and got away 
and they were dicededly I vor of the big 
gut the 45-90-2300 

Now for results My son was the first to 
get a moose—killing it at a distance of’about 
125 yards, as it stood facing im, placing two 

0-30s in the fore-shoulder, breaking it. The 

inimal went perhaps seventy-five yards from 
where it first stood 
I hunted faithfully but got no chance ti 
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the last day 
as he 


the 
fine 


until 
onto a 


try morning ol 
bull, 
looking at me, about seventy-five yards dis- 
tant, I handed 45-90 in the 
chest through the heart moose 
whirled, in the heavy 
I could put in another shot, and we found him 
dead fifty-four from 
stood when I fired. 
The following, 
guides in the same territory 
with the two guns 
My son with the small gun ( 
the to getting 
ata of 
fired 


my gun 


when I ran and stood 


him a square 
The 
timber 


and 


and was before 


stone just steps where 
he 
the 


Ou 


year we hunted with 


same and 
almost 
30-30) 


experience was 
identical 
was first his 
lake, 
the 

This 


shot 


again score, 


moose across a 2 


ot 
shoulder 


range 
taking 
went 

With the 
specimen He was 
from me, my first 
striking him in the chest, barely missing the 
of the other fired at him 
others missed. He traveled perhaps 
and T feel positive that had ! 
the effects of the first shot, the 
others would have been entirely unnecessary 


some 
effect in 
forty 
gun I 
only 


vards, two shots 
the 


vards 


moose some 


after big 


killed a 
ibout 


being 
beautiful 
yards 


sixty shot 


while shots 
hit 
yards 


heart, 
some 
forty 


only known 


Now the above instances comprise our ac- 
tual experience and what is our conclusion? 
The .30-30 is a good moose gun, providing 
one can place the shots where he wishes, as 
was the case with my son, he in both in- 
stances breaking the moose’s shoulder; but 
often the animal is standing or running in 
such a position that one must strike him 
where he can, and in such cases a big bullet 
will do more execution than a smaller one, 
and will leave more blood, a decided advant- 
age for trailing Most moose are probably 
shot well within the 200-yvard limit, and up 
to that distance the .45-90 is ideal; but if 
from force of circumstance one must shoot 
his game at greater distances, the .30-30 with 


its greater range has a decided advantage 
Were we to get another gun for moose 
hunting it would be a .45-90-300 Winchester 
Mr. E. Cc. A. Becker of Worcester, Mass., a 
hunting friend of ours, recommends the 
30-30 He has had splendid success’ with 
that and would not wish a bigger caliber 
Hence the question of guns, is one, to a great 
extent of individual preference. We are 
prone to praise the bridge that safely con- 
ducts us over the roaring river, and to prize 
the gun with which we kill our game suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily, and perhaps con- 
demn the gun with which we do not have 
success “The man behind the gun” is also 
a very important factor in the discussion of 
the different calibers. One who becomes 


visibly excited when standing before a 


moose, and loses the control of his nerves, is 


liable to condemn the gun, when other causes 


are to blame. I have written in favor of the 
80-30 and the .45-90-300, because we were 
successful with both: but my son and TI are 
free to confess that were we to meet an old 
grizzly with the established reputation of 
Old Mose for doing things unpleasant to 
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Don’t fail to take U. M. C. Cart- 
ridges with you, but if you for- 
get, they can be bought at any 
backwoods store. 


U. M. C. Soft Point 
Cartridges 


for big game have excellent 
mushrooming qualities, due to 
largeleadexposure. Your guide 
will know. Askhim. 
Whatever make of gun--U. M. C 
Cartridges 
The Union [letallic Cartridge Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, ; Depot, 
313 Broadweav, 86 88 First St., 
New York City. San Francisco, Cal. 








hunters, we every time would select the .45- 
90, and yet would prefer a Mixim rapid fire 
gun of about l-inch caliber, and I believe 
friend Becker would vote “aye-aye” with us 
on this proposition, and so would many 
others The recoil of the .45-90-300 is quite 
noticeable—not painfully so, when shooting 
at a target—but was wholly lost sight of in 
the excitement of shooting at big game We 
use the Lyman sights and would have no 
others, unless through force of circum 
stances CYRUS THOMPSON 


ABOUT SPECIAL BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to my 
article on page 262 of the March issue de- 
scribing my special bullet, and the powder 
charge that I use, I wish to say that in writ- 
ing the article I referred to a previous ar- 
ticle, and in that I had given the caliber of 
the rifle, but in so doing I failed to make 
allowance for new readers that didn’t have 
back numbers to refer to; but I am pleased 
to learn that at least one person is inter- 
ested, and it gives me great pleasure to fur- 
nish him, or anybody, any and all the infor- 
mation that I can about guns of all kinds, 
together with their ammunition This 
doesn't sound very modest, I admit, but I 
can come very near to making good. 


While 


I am at it I will describe some 


of the things that I did to the rifle to put 


it in shape 


to use this powerful loading 


mine The rifle is the Winchester singl 
shot 40-90 


shell 3% i 
neck (the 


S. S. and the cartridge has 
nches long, and is not a bottle 
S. S. stands for Sharps strai 


It has a No. 4 barrel, and was thirty inches 
long and weighed eleven pounds, so to 

duce it to a proper length I cut ten inches 
from the muzzle; and then to get it back to 


sufficient 


weight so that it could not kick 


me off the earth I bored a %-inch hole eight 
inches long in the stock and then cast 
plug of lead to fit the hole and shoved it 


I replace 


~d 


the butt plate and now it weighs 


10% pounds, and has a shotgun butt 
giving very much better bearing against 


shoulder 


The arm, not being built for ar 


thing but 


build the 


mined to 


theories 


producin 

have an 

few 
What 


2 b 


a common cartridge, I had 
reach block over, for I was deter 


make a way to demonstrate n 


of loading to be correct I wis 
to say right here that I have succeeded ir 


£ 
y 


was to fit i 


size, for 


enough 


ti 
for 


the most deadly cartridge t e 7 
knowledge of and I know of a 


had to do with the breach block 
t with a firing pin of some proper 
re one that it had was 


a 16-inch siege or coast defense 
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gun. So as soon as I commenced to put load- 
ing of any account into it, it blew the whole 
butt of the primer out, and that filled the 
action of the arm full of dirt (and me with 
profanity), so I removed the breech block 
and had a place turned out around the fir- 
ing pin hole large enough to fit in a steel 
disc about one-half inch across and one- 
eighth inch thick I then drilled a hole one- 
fourth of the area of the original one and 
then dressed the firing pin down to fit it, 
and that put the rifle in shape so it could be 
used with such loading as I wished to use 
The picture of the bullet that 


s shown in 
the March issue is exact size, and anyone 
who thinks that sueh a bullet, when driven 


at high speed, is not a quick killer should 
see some of its work 

I anticipate having a special barrel made 
for this loading of mine and it will have 
a turn in twelve inches and ten lands .005 of 
an inch in depth of groove the lands to be 
04 of an inch wide I am well aware such 


specifications are not regarded with any fa- 


vor by the manufacturers, but I don't have 


to go to them for my ideas I find plenty 
of support of my ideas on depth of rifling 
ind number of lands from the naval and 
coast defense guns The new 6-inch gun 
that is now being tested known as the 


Brown wire-wound gun, will develop a speed 
of 3,500 feet a second and is expected to put 
i shot through a 6-inch plate of steel at 
thirty miles This gun has a sharper twist 
for the size of the bore and deeper rifling 
than my specifications, that I have just de- 
scribed, for I have lately received a letter 
from Munn & Co. (scientif American pub- 
lishers) who kindly furnish me with the in- 
formation, but I don’t expect to equal any 


such performance as that But there is no 
reason why a sporting rifle shouldn't be 
built on similar lines, in proportion to its 


bore, and a .40 calibre is the limit for a 
sporting arm if it is loaded in proportion to 
its bore W. A. LINKLETTER 


A NEW AMERICAN MODEL RIFLE. 


It is a conceded fact that the future small 
arms, both pistols and rifles will be of the 


automatic system There are quite a number 
of such arms, pistols and carbines, manu- 
factured and used at the present time, giving 


entire satisfaction Some of them are very 
perfect Particularly can this be said of 
some of the automatic pistols But it has 


been left to our popular American inventor, 
Mr. J. M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah, to per- 





fect the first automatic sporting rifle, which 
when once manufactured in large numbers, 
can be bought at a reasonable price. Mr. 
Browning is just now completing two models 
of this rifle, which when finished, will be the 
best models of this style of arm yet produced 
This introduction of the arm is somewhat 
premature, as the rifle will probably not be 
on the market until the first part of next 
year, that is, early in 1906 Mr. Browning 
has just completed negotiations for its manu- 
facture with a prominent arms factory. The 
rifle will certainly become very popular with 
large game hunters at home and abroad, 
owing to its handiness and light weight, and 
will be welcomed by a great number of rifle 
enthusiasts throughout this country at a time 
when rifle shooting is being encouraged by 
the government and numerous rifle organiza 
tions 

The rifle will be manufactured in two 
models, one .30-30, and one .35 caliber, using 
rimless cartridges. The .30-20 bullet will 
weight about the same as the one at present 
on the market, of this caliber. The .35 cali- 
ber bullet will weigh 200 grains. The stand- 
ard rifle will have a barrel twenty inches 
long and will weigh about 7% pounds. It 
will take down without tools, and a handsome 
square case will be provided for the same, so 
as to make it as handy to carry or ship as it 
would seem possibe to do It can be fitted 
with both the regular or the Lyman sights 
It will be provided with a single trigger, hav- 
ing a uniform pull of about two pounds. The 
safety device will be so constructed as to 
guard against any accidental discharge by 
falling or jarring The velocity of the .35 
caliber bullet will be about 2,000 feet per sec- 
ond The rifle will have a box magazine 
holding five cartridges, and will be loaded 
with a clip of the Mauser type. Mr. Brown- 
ing considers this his best model rifle, which 
he has yet produced. It is safe to say that 
no inventor's model arms are so extensively 
used and sold all over the world as rifles and 
pistols built after patents by Mr. Browning 
The Winchester shotguns, both the lever and 
trombone actions, are made after Browning 
patents. The Winchester rifles, models 1890, 
1892, 1894, 1895, and 1886 are all built after 
Browning's patents. The Colt machine gun 
and the different models of the Colt auto- 
matic pistol are manufactured after Brown- 
ing’s patents His automatic shot gun, now 
built in this country, stands in a class by 
itself All of these arms mentioned are giv- 
ing the best of satisfaction and speak highly 
for the mechanical skill and genius of the in- 
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ventor. The Far West may justly be proud 
of such a citizen having a world-wide reputa 
tion as an inventor. Personally, I hope that 
Mr. Browning's labors in producing these 
new automatic model rifles will be rewarded 
by unlimited success, when they are once 
placed upon the market. His untiring efforts 
to produce the best arms for sportsmen cer- 
tainly entitle him to their best wishes and 
material support. P. T. STREIT. 

SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am about to tres- 
pass on your time just a little with a few 
suggestions and remarks. First—I want to 
emphatically support the suggestion of 
Charles L. Smith in the April number. Let 
the rifle shooters get together on some point 
or the discussion will be of little profit to us 
It is evident that we cannot agree on the sub- 
ject of caliber, so I would rather drop the 
subject I don’t agree with the big caliber 
men and they don’t agree with me end all we 
can say to each other won't do a bit of good 
gut I believe we can agree on the subject of 
an improved action. Now here are three fea- 
tures I insist on for my rifle. Lever action 
solid top, and outside, circular moving ham- 
mer. I would like in addition to these fea- 
tures either a box magazine or a revolving 
magazine similar to the Savage. A detach- 
able box magazine inserted at the bottom of 
receiver is my preference. 

I also would like to see a single action 
swing-out cylinder revolver of the style de- 
scribed by Mr. Ashley A. Haines and several 
others, and I want to say to Mr. Haines that 
I am learning a whole lot from his articles 
and want him to keep busy in the columns 
of your magazine. E. G. ROGERS 


ALL WRITE “AT ONCE.” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I think I have some 
news interesting to the single action people 
who have been airing their views on the six- 
gun question. I have been reading the argu- 
ments from the beginning and as I am a six- 
gun crank I wrote both the Smith and Wes- 
son, and Colts people in regard to putting 
a light-weight single-action swing-out ecylin- 
der gun on the market, and while the S. & W 
people gave me no encouragement, the Colts 
people promise to put such a gun on the mar- 
ket if the demand will justify their going to 
the expense of putting in a plant. 

Now, if all your readers who are inter- 
ested in the light weight single action will 
take up the question with the Colts people 
it will not be long until we have our favorite 
gun in our possession and will be happy. 

Now lets all get busy and boost for a new 
gun—about the size, weight and shape of the 
old .36 cal., cap-and-ball gun of thirty or 
forty years ago—and it will not be long until! 
we will have it. 

I have been taking Outdoor Life from the 
first issue and like it best of all the sporting 
magazine More power to you. 

F. H. FERRIS 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


This is the biggest shoot of the year At 
three out of the past four Grand American 
Handicaps Blackbird targets, made by the 
Hoyt Metal Co., of St. Louis, have been used, 
and they will be used with Blackbird Auto- 
matic Club Traps exclusively at the Grand 
American Handicap this year. Gun clubs who 
desire the best in targets and traps will do 
well to adopt what is used at the G. A. H 


COMMENTS ON REVOLVERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to add a 


word and a suggestion to the discussion olf 
the problems of a new and better six 


shooter. I agree with most of what has 
been said by several of your contributors 
In size, weight, workmanship and _ calibers 


the new Smith & Wesson military is about 
right. The double action arrangement, how- 
ever, is execrable in a belt gun Instead of 


being, as claimed, “good both ways,” it is 
good neither way. A self-cocker would be 
better hammerless. A single action, to be 
good, must have no such encumbrance I 


may as well say at once that unless some- 
one can invent something better, it should 
resemble very closely the old Colts .45 

Now as to calibers: The .32-20 is excel- 
lent for shooting small game, but why that 
odd two hundredths? 30 would be better 
For heavy work, such as large game, or des 
perate emergencies, the .38 special may be 
fairly good for a medium-weight gun, but I 
think .40 would be better. If we are to have 
a new model six-shooter, why not have new 
cartridges with it? Thirty-twos and thirty- 
eights are both relics of a past age The 
larger caliber should be planned to have the 
greatest possible effect at close range. Tra- 
jectory cuts no figure in the shooting for 
which such a gun is wanted Colts 45 
stands ahead and alone for the excellence 
of its cartridge, as well as for the shape of 
the gun. It seems to me that .40 caliber 
should be small enough for a gun of thirty 
ounces weight. All of which is respectfully 
submitted. WARFORD JAMES 


MRS. BENNETT’S RECEPTION. 

The Guthrie, Oklahoma Gun Club gave 
shoot March 18th, in honor of Mrs Nellie 
Bennett of Denver, traveling representative 
of Outdoor Life. There were’ twenty-five 
shooters present and over 500 people turned 
out to watch the lady break blue rocks, many 
ladies present expressing themselves anxious 
to learn the game. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, also gave a 
shoot March 20th, in honor of Mrs. Bennett 
and A. E. McKenzie, president of the Denver: 
Trap Club. A large crowd was out and an 
enjoyable afternoon was spent. 

The El Reno, Oklahoma, Gun Club, was 
much disappointed in not being able to en- 
tertain Mrs. Bennett with a shoot, but the 
weather and their coming meet prevented. 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


BY D. W KING, JR 

The telescope as a practical sight for 
rifles has made some great gains in the con- 
verts to its use within the last year and at 
the present time nearly all the clubs and as- 
sociations in the United States are using 
them The last section of the country to be 
reached was the Pacific Coast states, but the 
riflemen in that section have come to see the 
pleasure and advantages to be gained by 
their use and have nearly all adopted them 
and allow their use in all the events 

While there are some few who are not 
pleased by their adoption it is generally con- 
sidered a proper move. Those that object are 
not acquainted with their use and are simply 
prejudiced against them through not having 
given them a trial The use of ‘scopes has 
allowed some of the older shots who were 
compelled to give up rifle shooting on ac- 
count of poor eyesight to return to the game 
and they will now get many years more of 
their favorite sport 

Even the tournament held in the Mechan- 
ics’ Pavilion at San Francisco April ist to 
15th, under the auspices of the Pacific Coast 
Forest, Fish and Game Association, allowed 
the use of ’scopes on the .22 calibers at 75 
feet, and it proved a very popular innovation, 
as the advantage of a glass in the smoke of 
a gallery is quite a help, both to one’s seeing 
ability and to the scores 

Like the adoption of the telescope in the 
eastern gallery tournaments, the scores have 
improved and the records have been raised 
several points 

lL. P. Ittle of Pittsburg, Pa., who in Janu- 
ary raised his own record one point, or to 
2459 out of 2500, has again raised it to 2468 
and won first place at the annual Indoor tour- 
nament held at the Zettler gallery in New 
York R. Gute finished second with the 
splendid score of 2466, or seven points above 
the old record Dr. W. G. Hudson was third 
with 2458; F. E. Ross fourth, 2455, and W. A 
Tewes fifth, 2450 

There were forty-five other contestants 
Nine out of the fifty used telescope and most 
all others are convinced that they are the 
thing and will have one before the 


shoot 


next 
. ’ * 


San Antonio, Texas has very prosperous 


and enthusiastic rifle club of forty members 
with an average attendance of fifteen shoot 
ers at their regular weekly shoots They 
have a park of thirteen acres, a fine shooting 
house, five sets of targets and are kept busy 
shooting friendly matches with other clubs 
in that section of the country 
* * > 

Hanford, California has the only live rifle 
club in the San Joaquin valley, they having 
a membership of twenty and shoot regularly 
at 200 yards on the American Target A 


present they are using the military range 
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but expect to move soon to one of their own 
> > a 
San Diego is also busy these days buying 
and getting used to new guns and telescopes, 
and when they get through expect to be able 
to take care of that end of the state 


OPENING THE SEASON. 


The Davenport Shooting Assn. opened the 
season March 2nd with its regular monthly 
shoot at 200 yards, off hand. The weather 
was very agreeable excepting as to light 
which was rather dark, owing to cloudiness 
Union target 

No. 1 Class 
1 J. D. Regermitter.674 H. A. Schroeder. .62 
2 Emil Berg.. ....655 Frank Berg...... 61 
3 Ed Berger .. ...6386 C. W. Ranzow... .56 

No. 2 Class 





Chr. Jansen .. ...040. Denkman .......52 
Wm. Fedderson.....54A. B. Schmidt...... 51 
T. M. Watkins......53L. Harms ..... ...d0 
B. L. Schmidt.. ...52John Brockman 49 
J. F. Nabstedt.. .52C. F. Denkman.. 47 
No. 3 Class 
Chas. Kahler 388Carl Rochow.. 3 
Geo. Hadenfeldt .370. Denkman ) 
c. J. F. Rochow....36Gus Rochow.. cauae 
H. F. Muhs ; S35 A. I Schmidt oobe 
Fred Strohbeen ssHarry Steffen. 26 


Best Bullseyes 


1 J. A. Paddock ~~.» aon ae D Regermit- 
2C Jansen es BD SOP . cesses >. . 162 
; O. Denkman . 898 Frank Berg ....178 
4H. A. Schroeder. 92Measured by machine 
5 E. Berg 134 to the 1-100 in. from 
6 CC. wanzow ...150 centers. 
10 Shots, 1 Class 
KE Berger ..214Cc. W. Ranzow 213 
J. H. Schroeder 214 
2 Class 
Oo. B. Schmidt ISST. Watkins 178 
Cc. Jansen.. 3. Cy TR 6. cen iwkee 
Man Target 
O. B. Schmidt......57Ed Berger..... oo 20Do 
F. Berg . ..b6H. A. Schroeder....54 
J. H. Schroeder 0 be. W. MEReOW..<. 2.08 
J. D. Regermitter J. F. Nabstedt......53 
People's 
E. Berg ore tanzow... on cue 
Cc. Jansen Cc. F. Denkman .65 
Oo. B. Schmidt .69J. F. Nabstedt...... 64 
F. Berg... rece SO. WOCKIRS .ccecces 3 
Ed Berger.. ...67J. H. Schroeder ’ 


DAVENPORT 


BIG GUTHRIE SHOOT. 

Editor Outdoor Life The Oklahoma Am- 
ateur Handicap at targets will be held in 
Guthrie, O. T., May 23-24-25, under the aus- 
pices of the local gun club This will be 
the largest tournament ever held in the ter- 


ritory The management has decided to 
place the Blackbird Club traps and use the 
Blackbird target on this occasion. Anyone 


wishing to shoot over the same traps and 
at the same target which will be used at 
the Grand American Handicap in June will 
make no mistake coming to the capital city 
on this occasion 
SAGAN, 
SISENSCHMIDT, 
Managers. 
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A MAGAZINE 


QUERY ON THE THREE-BARREL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 
if any of your readers have ever used a 
three-barreled gun for all-round game 
shooting? My idea is a hammerless with 
two 12 or 16-gauge shot barrels, right cylin- 
der, left full chocked; rifle barrel .30-30 or 
38-55, 28 or 30-inch and about eight pounds 
in weight. 

There is such a gun on the market but 
it is quite expensive, and I would like to 
hear from parties who have used one before 
I invest the amount necessary to purchase 
one UNCLE LISHA. 


THE PORTLAND TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The twenty-first 
annual tournament of the Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest will be held in Port- 
land, Ore., June 22, 23 and 24, under the aus- 
pices of the Multnomah Rod and Gun Club 

The prizes will be medals and trophies to 
the value of over $2,000 and the elub will 
also add to purses, from $1,000 to $2,000 in 
cash. Five thousand programs will be 
printed and distributed to all sportsmen and 
sporting goods dealers in the Northwest 
Our association consists of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, British Columbia, Montana, Uta 
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clusive Savage features 


When it comes to rifles, the Savage is different 


i. 


—e 2. 


Savage .22-caliber “Special” Junior 


» owe Coe 


Rifles are 


Easily Cleaned 


Cler ned right from the breech. Yor simply pull the 
trigger, end the ent re breech bolt cap be instantly tek-n 
out. Our .?2 caliber ‘“Janior’ sing) -shot rifle is not o ly 
easier to clean than other rifles, buteasier to handle In 
no other rifle of similar type can the whole mechani-m }« 
removed ‘‘withovt tools 
and fitted with solid walnutstock. Watch fer other ex 


"*No savage beast would dare to trifle 
with a man with a Savage Rifle.” 


Savage “Junior” .22-caiiber Single-shot 


Shoots short, long and long-rifie cartridges 


Made similar to “Regular” Junior, but fanc' 


If your dealer won t accomodate you, we will. Either rifle delivered, charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of price. Try your aealer first, but send to-day for catalogue 


Savage Arms Co., 28 Turner St., Utica., N.¥., U.S.A. 


OF THE WEST $41 


and California and has a membership ot! 
over 3,000. 

In view of the fact that the Lewis & Clark 
fair will be held in this city this summer 
the tournament will be the largest ever held 
in the West. A. J. WINTERS 


Secretary 


A .22 FOR BEARS AND LIONS. 


Smith, a 


well-known hunter and trapper of north- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—George 


western Colorado, uses the smallest gul 
made both for bear and lion a .22 long 
Stevens pistol or pocket rifle, 10-inch bar- 
rel, weight two pounds. Mr. Smith hunts 


entirely with dogs (blood hounds and fox 
terriers). The bear or lion being brought to 
bay or treed, a close-range shot can always 
be had and a well directed .22 at the butt 
of the ear does the business. 

The advantage of the little gun is that 
when a man has to abandon his horse and 
go it afoot through down timber or rawl 
along the narrow cliff, he is not hampered 
by a heavy rifle 

The end of a chipmunk tail slipped over 
a plain hook and allowed to dry answers 
the purpose when you have lost your book 
of flies on a fishing trip 

SAM STEVENS 
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Savage quaity all through 


- - $500 
- - $7.00 
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THE IMPROVED 


Ston 
<Garter 


KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


“2 NAME is Stamped 
ON EVERY a 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
slips, tears, nor unfastens 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 









Send 
50c. for Silk, 

25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair 








A MUCH-DESIRED COMBINATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life I have used a few 
six-pistols myself and have been much in- 
terested in the caliber discussion in Outdoor 
Life I will frankly say that the sugges- 
tions in the March number of Outdoor Life 
signed Rawhide” form an argument of 
sound sense and in my estimation shows 
practical experience, as also the others who 
have concurred with him I have used most 
all the revolvers that the Colts people ever 
made, except the automatic, which I have 
never tried. The gun I held onto was the 
frontier model S. A. .32-20, 5-inch barrel, 
but it gets heavy toward night (or morning, 
as the case may be) 

Give us a lighter gun single action, 
frontier frame and a handle and hammer, 
swing-out cylinder, cut out twelve clicks, 
.32 and .38 caliber, guaranteed for smokeless 
or black powder, same trigger pull as front- 
ier, two lengths of barrel, and here is my 
order for one gun R. B. WILSON. 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life In my description 
in my article on revolvers in the April issue 
I failed to properly describe the way to 
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gauge the powder charge without weighing. 
In the middle of the column on page 351 it 
should read as follows: “The Laflin & Rand 
Powder Company make a powder dipper that 
is graded to a sixteenth of a dram shotgun 
measure, but bullseye smokeless is only six- 
teen grains by weight to the dram, so when 
the measure is set at “one-fourth dram it 
gives the four grains of that kind of pow- 
der; but for the black powder, that being 
2711-32 grains to the dram, if set at one- 
half dram it gives the fourteen grains 
(nearly).” W. A. LINKLETTER. 


The next annual convention and target 
tournament of the New York State Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Fish and Game 
will be held in Utica, N. Y., on June 13-16 
inclusive, under the auspices of the Oneida 
County Sportsmen’s Association 


SCIENTIFIC DATA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That Sheepeater'’s 
Monument speaks for itself “of the wondrous 
days of long ago,” there is certainly no doubt 
whatsoever, but in language decidedly dif- 
ferent than as interpreted by the author in 
Outdoor Life for March. 

Its chimney-like form proclaims it to be 
the cast of the flue of a now eroded volcanic 
chimney The chimney being built up of 
layers of ashes, scoria and lava slack, 
weathered away, while the column of vitri- 
fied lava defied the elements. 

The boulder on top is no doubt a rem- 
nant of a former eruption, which, settling as 
the chimney decayed, lodged where seen to- 
day. I could explain phenomena of .uis kind 
at some length, but believe the above suffi- 
cient A. FARBER. 


THE RAMBLER MAN IN THE WEST. 


Mr. G. W Bennett, sales manager for 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, 
Rambler automobiles, 


makers of 
Kenosha, W.sconsin, 
attended the Sportsmen's Exhibition at San 
Francisco from April third to eighth. He is 
enjoying a rather extensive visit in the West, 
after a most successful season, this year's 
sales of Rambler automobiles being unpre- 
cedented. On his way home from San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Bennett stopped at Los Angeles 
and Denver, and made side trips to the Grand 
Canon and other scenic points along the 
route 


WATERPROOF BOOTS. 


No sportsman or sporting goods dealer 
should be without the catalogue of the Na- 
tional Waterproof Boot Co. of Jamestown, 
N. Y., which shows over a dozen styles of 
hunters’ and miners’ boots, shoes and mocca- 
sins The manufacturer, O. C. Frisbie, is a 
sportman whose contributions frequently ap- 
pear in Outdoor Life. 
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THE LIFE-SAVING BOAT. 


Jump right in here, Mr. Stranger, 
It will hold us all; 
There is not the least of danger 
Though the boat seems small, 
Here’s the craft that is worth having, 
Lightest thing afloat— 

The old Kalamazoo Life Saving 
Folding Canvas Boat. 

Staunch and strong and trim and tony, 
Sailor made, you bet, 

‘Tis the best boat for the money 
You could ever get; 

Light on land and light in. water, 
As you'll quickly note, 

Just does everything that’s taught her, 
This here Folding Boat. 


A. W. BELLAW. 


THE USE OF ’SCOPES. 


At the annual Open Indoor Tournament of 
the Zettler Rifle Club held at New York City, 
March ist to 1lith, 1905, nine-tenths of the 
perfect scores in the 100-shot and re-entry 
matches were obtained by the use of the 
Stevens and Stevens-Pope rifles. The record 
score of 2468 out of a ‘eo 2500, was se- 
cured by Louis P. Ittel, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Ittel was equipped with a 
Stevens-Pope rifle and Stevens Telescope 
Sight. He used Peters .22 short cartridges. 

Stevens Telescopes again hada notable 
bearing on raising records and their use was 
permitted in this national competitive shoot. 
Judging by the splendid assistance they 
proved at both the tournaments of the .22 
Caliber Rifle League and Zettler Rifle Club, 
it is very apparent that the field for these 
shooting accessories is constantly widening 
and rifle clubs in all sections of this country 
will no doubt follow the lead of the repre- 
sentative organizations who already allow 
— to be used in national shooting con- 
ests. 








COMPETITION BEING FELT. 


One of these under-handed trade tactics 
which result from keen competition has just 
been exposed by a notice sent out by Thomas 
B. Jeffery & Company, offering a reward of 
$50 for the proven identity of the person or 
concern that caused the insertion of an ad- 
vertisement offering a discount of ten per 
cent. on every 1905 Rambler bought through 
the advertiser. The advertisement bore a 
newspaper office address so that the identy 
of the advertiser could not be known except 
through corespondence. Letters to the news- 
paper address directed by friends of the 
Rambler factory failed to bring any re- 
sponse, thus leading one to the conclusion 
that the advertisement was calculated merely 
to deceive the public and injure the business 
of Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, whose sales 
this year are unprecedented. 


NAVAJO BLANKETS. 


There is nothing so attractive to the den 
as a genuine Navajo Indian blanket. There 
are many inferior grades of Indian blankets 
hoisted on the public, but our readers who 
wish the genuine article can be sure of a 
square deal in these attractive decorations by 
buying from the Benham Indian Trading Co., 
of Albuquerque, N. M. This company is in 
touch with the Indian trading posts of 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico, and have 








for sale many other rare Indian curios, suit- 
able for den ornaments, all of which are re- 
scribed in their catalogue, which will be sent 
to any address free. 


A CATALOGUE OF ART. 


If any of our readers believe that they 
would like to take a squint at the most ar- 
tistic catalogue ever put out, we believe they 
can have their wishes gratified by sending 
for a copy of the new L. C. Smith book to the 
Hunter Arms Company of Fulton, New York 
We do not believe we are far off the track 
when we pronounce the cover of this book 
the most artistic we have ever seen It is 
superb. One can look at the _ picture for 
many minutes and end by wishing he had 
the original to frame. 

And we want to say right here that the 
niside of this booklet is not far (if any) be- 
hind the cover. The half-tone cuts of hunt- 
ing scenes and of the different gun models 
are simply immense, and can only be appre- 
ciated by being seen. You can’t go wrong by 
sending for one of these beautiful books 





THE MILLS TACKLE CATALOGUE. 


The big fishing tackle catalogue (142 
pages) of Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Place, 
New York, has come to hand. It covers every 
possible accessory to the fishing tackle line, 
and will be especially valuable to dealers 
seeking the best goods in fishing tackle for 
the coming season. This company is famous 
for the quality and excellency of its goods, 
the Leonard rods put out by it having a 
world-wide name. These rods are listed at 
from $30 to $72—a seemingly awful price, but 
not so when their wearing qualities and gen- 
eral excellence are considered No expert 
angler or dealer should be without a Mills 
catalogue, which is sent gratis to those men- 
tioning this notice. 





HASTINGS FREE-RUNNING REEL. 


We take pleasure in calling the atention 
of our readers this month to the advertise- 
ment of the Hastings Free Running Reel, 
which is practically frictionless and abso- 
lutely noiseless. This reel is the product of 
experienced watchmakers and mechanics, and 
is made of the best German silver. Rods are 
hard drawn and free from flaws. Metal for 
the caps, plates and handles is hard rolled 
German silver, and free from all imperfec- 
tions. 

The special feature of the Hastings Free 
Running Reel is, that when casting the 
thumb is placed on a pillar or lever while 
thumbing line, and by pressing on same it 
throws the gear out of mesh and leaves 
nothing run but the spool. This leaves the 
reel free from all friction, and in that way 
proves one of the finest casting reels that 
is made. The adjustable drag is so con- 
structed that it can be used for light or 
heavy bait. This reel is made by the Cc. W 
Parker Manufacturing Company, Rockport, 
Illinois. 





The Lefever gun in the hands of Mr 
Rowland won high amateur average for the 
recent tournament held at Bannister, Mich 
Mr. Rowland lost but ten birds during the 
entire tournament. The professional win- 
ning first average lost nine birds. 
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Read the account of the 


President's Trip 


In succeeding numbers 


of Outdoor Life, with illustrations. 











A HANDY REVOLVER CLEANER. Worm,” “Creeper Fishing,” “Stone Fly Fish 


me Em ee ing “Minnow Fishing “Salmon Fishing 
This rod has had a big run ind being et Fishing tackle dealers and expert 
made by such a reil ible concern as the anglers will find this beautiful booklet of 
Marble Safety Axe Co.. of Gladstone. Mich.. it much value as an addition to their angling 
is sure to be right It is a solid brass jointed literature 
rod, with the exception of the swivel joint 


which is the same as on the rifle rods madé 
NEW BRISTOL CATALOGUE. 

\ beautiful canoe picture in colors adorns 
cover page of the 1905 catalogue just issued 
by the Harton Mfg. Co. of Bristol, Conn. The 
picture shows a young couple fishing from a 


_ ; i S canoe in open water The young lady has 
TT St hooked a big one and the young man 











: — : stops paddling to watch the fun and also 
1 mene : lift the prize to the surface with the landing 

net which he is holding in readiness The 
drawing is by Oliver Kemp and is very clever 


(ell) Ss Nearly all of the 50 pages of this inter- 


esting book are devoted to Bristol steel fish- 








by this company. A cleaner or one joint of ing rods, so well known now almost all 
rod may be carried in the seamless brass tube over the fishing world Some Space is also 
handle This is the most complete, compact given up to cases, floats, body-rests _ finger 
and serviceable revolver rod on the market hooks, reel bands, guides, tips, ete. _No fish- 
They are put up in nice canvas cass Every erman should be without this beautiful book 


which is sent free to anyone on request, who 
mentions this notice 


wwhner of a revolver should have one 


CUMMINS TACKLE CATALOGUE. 


We have received from W. J Cummins 


MERIT IN DOG REMEDIES. 


Bishop Auckland, England, this gentleman's The reputation of good dog medicines is 
elaborate fishing tackle catalogue for this soon made if the articles produced bear re- 
season It is a book of 240 pages beautifully sults We take pleasure in publishing here- 
printed on enamel paper, and besides show- with a letter lately received by the Dent 
ing off the Cummins line to perfection, con- Medicine Company of Chicago (their ad. ap- 
tains many articles of value to the angler pears in Outdoor Life) which is only one of 
and many tips that will come in useful in the hundreds this company is now receiving: 

pursuit of this favorite sport It has chap- ‘Just a word in recommendation of your 
ters on “The Perch,” “The Pike The Gray dog remedies I have never seen their equal 
ling ‘The Trout,”’ and on “Dry Fly Fishing,’ I have had about the sickest dog that ever 


Worm Fishing for Trout Baiting the lived I did not know what the trouble was 
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Your money back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of %500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
roud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
t out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
of still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 
dence in the satisfying quality of our gouds ? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with al) its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER'S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving 
you the big profits of the dealers. That's why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That's why 
it’s preferred for other uses. That's why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers. That's why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 
an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and stand all the expense, if 
the goods do not please you. Won't you let us send you a trial order? We 
ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Mex., ore.. Utah. Wash 
or Wyo,, must be'on the basis of 4 Quarts a $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid, 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. Louis, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MIRN. 
F) DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your frienas w join you, we will ship by freight 
prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts. or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
20 quarts. 
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Thought first it was indigestion, so that the 
disease, distemper, was well in him before 

got your Distemperine and Condition Pills. 
He has improved wonderfully since the pills 
have had a chance to work on him I have 


already spoken to several of the good quali- 
ties of your remedies E. A. Whitney, Wal- 
ton, N. ¥ 


RAMBLER CLUB FORMED. 


At a meeting attended by many of the 
prominent automobilists of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, an automobile club has just been 
formed which marks an innovation in or- 
ganizations of this character The mem- 


bership is confined to owners and operators 
of Rambler cars So far as is known this 
is the only organization of motorists any- 
where for which ownership of a _ certain 
make of machine is the chief question of 
eligibility. Officers pro tem. were elected, 
and the club will at once be put upon a 
substantial footing F > Bowers was 
elected temporary President Mr Bowers 
has recently rebuilt his single cylinder 
Rambler as a racer, and has a standing 


challenger to back it as the fastest single 
cylinder car in the city. 
THE CREE CAMP STOVE. 

The following strong commendation of a 
good stove was lately received by D Ww 
Cree of Griggsville Il) manufacturer of 
the Cree Common Sense Camp Stove “The 
more I use my stove the better I like it I 


have had it three or four years and it stands 


the wear well I know something of the 
ordinary camp stove and that it is a very 
short-lived affair Yours is made to stand 


the racket, and it comes 
mark 


right up to the 


B. P. COLTON, Norman, IIL.” 
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CYCLE SUNDRY CATALOGUE. 


M. L. Foss, the bicycle sundry dealer of 
1729 California street, Denver, has just issued 
his big annual catalogue which he will gladly 
send to anyone on request who mentions this 
notice It is nearly 100 pages in size and 
fully describes and illustrates his big line of 
material and tools for building and repairing 
bicycles. This is Mr. Foss’ tenth annual cata- 
logue, and this one is better and larger than 
any ever before published. His reputation 
for square dealing is vouched for by everyone 
who knows him and if any of our readers 
who are not one of his customers contemplate 
dealing with him we can promise them fair 
treatment 


THE RAMBLER MAGAZINE. 


This is a beautiful automobile magazine, 
illustrating and describing this popular sport 
in the highest phases of the typographical 
art The fact that it is published by the 
Thos. B. Jeffery Company, makers of Rambler 
automobiles, should not be taken that it is a 
strictly trade magazine It is a superb bit of 
art and sells by the above company for 50” 
cents a year, or 5 cents a copy. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE’S CATALOGUE. 


The fishing tackle catalogue (1905 supple- 
ment) of Abbey & Imbrie of New York is an 
interesting book. It contains fifty pages re- 
lating to the big line carried by this com- 
pany, including two beautiful inserts show- 
ing forty different flies in the exact color in 
which they are made It shows reels, min- 
now pails, tackle boxes, rod mountings, ree! 
seats—in fact everything for the angler—and 
is sent free on request to those who mention 
this notice 








WESTERN CIGARS FOR WESTERN SMOKERS. 


ANTLER, CORDOVE, S. B. and M. 


MADE FOR THE ALTITUDE. 





SCHIELE BROS. & MORELAND, Manufacturers, HIGH GRADE CIGARS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





































TROUT FISHING, 


The Best in Colorado. 


AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colo. So. Ry.,— 
Platte Canon, & miles 
from Denver. 


8,000 ft. elevation. In heart of the 
Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. 
Telegraph station and long distance 
telephone. Retes $2.56 a day. Spe- 
cial rates to families by the week . 

Game abounds in the neighborhood, 
and the hunter has good use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamlet 
that joins issue with the larger offers 
rare opportunities for sport. Geneve 
Creek, with its national reputation 
among snglers, is within walking 
distance. 

Address for further particulars, 


D. N. CASSELL. 
Cassell’s P.O. Colo 
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DUCK DECOYS. 


Probably the largest duck decoy factory in 
the United States is that of W. J. Mason 
(whose ad. appears elsewhere in this issue) 
of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Mason issues a cata- 
logue showing dozens of illustrations of the 
various kinds of decoys made by him, which 
includes mallards, black mallards, pin-tails, 
canvasbacks, redheads, blue-bills, sleeping 
red-heads, sleeping blue-bills, widgeons, 
whistlers, kill drakes, wood ducks, robin 
snipe, golden plover, yellow-legs, millet, 
long-bill curlew, dowitcher, etc. Every duck 
hunter and every sporting goods house 
should have Mr. Mason’s decoy catalogue 


PIERCE AUTOS. 


The 1905 catalogue of the Geo. N. Pierce 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., is a veritable work 
of art, six beautiful half-tone cuts of this 
company’s latest machines being shown in 
the supplement. A copy of this catalogue 
will be sent to any one on request to the 
company at the above address or by Tom Bot- 
terill, manager of the Denver branch, 1643 
California street. 


A BIG TACKLE CATALOGUE. 


We are in receipt of the mammoth cata- 
logue of the Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, which shows the celebrated Pflueger 
fishing tackle goods. It contains 154 pages 
(size of page 9x12), and it would seem in 
looking over its interesting pages that every 
lure known to the angling art is represented. 
It would be impossible to attempt a descrip- 
tion of this big book, which is sent free to 
any fishing tackle dealer in the United 
States. The book weighs eighteen ounces, 
which will give some idea of its size. 


Bite-No-More 
Keeps off 
Mosquitoes 


and every other kind of insect known. 
It is a liquid, which dries immedi- 

ately, forming a coating on the skin, 
through which insects cannot bite. 
They will not try. 

Three applications will protect for half a day. 

Bite-No-More is agreeable to use because it dries. 

Warranted harmless, non-irritating and efficient. 

Gives instant relief, applied as treatment for insect, bites and 
stings. If your dealer will not supply you, we will send four ounce 
can, postpaid, for fifty cents. Address, 


Franklin, Hawley & Co., Austin Station, Chicago, Ili. 














We can 
teach you 
how. 









AN 


RN TAXIDERMY BY | 
SPORTSMEN ano NATURE LOVERS 


Would you like to make a collection of beautiful birds, animals 
fishes, ete.? We ean teach you how to mount them properly Full 
course of 15 Jes‘onsin taxidermy BY MAIL. Endorsed by thous 
ends of lesding sportsmen. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED If 
interested, write TO-DAY for our FREE catalog. 


The NORIHWBSTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
Suite 64, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 








The greatest event in 1904, 


The GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP, was won with 


“Tnfallible.”” 


During this meeting “IN- 
FALLIBLE” also won 


High General Average, while 
“Schultze”’ 


won the Preliminary Handicaps 


and 


ie 
The Consolation Handicap. 


LAFLIN & RAND 
POWDER COMPANY. 














When purchasing 
anew gun, do 
not overlook 


Grade “CC” 
$100.00 





PHILADELPHIA ARMS CO., Makers, 






If you are desirous of 8 stro~g, well-built, evenly balanced, hard shooting gun, bored to shoot any nitro or black powder, place your 
order at once with your regular dealer. We manufacture seven different grades, ranging in price from $50.00 to $500.C0 list. 
Write for illustrated and descriptive catalogue 


Fitted 
with 
Krupp 
Steel 
Barrels. 





. ‘ Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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OUTDOOR 


NOTES. 


The Metropolitan Air Goods Co. of Read- 
ing, Mass., are putting out what they call the 
Utility spotsman’'s <¢ hion which can be 
ised for a variety of tl such as a yoke 
») Save the shoulders Swimming collar 
iat will float a 200-lb. man, or a life pre- 
emergency They 
everything in the air goods 


server to grab in case of 
make nearly 
line. 


The “Dowagias casting and trolling baits 
require no poor words of commendation from 
us, for their good qualities are already well 
recognized by discriminating fishermen 
Those of our readers, however, who are un 
acquainted with their virtues should send to 
James Heddon & Son Dowagiac, Mich., fo: 
a catalogue. Their advertisement appears in 
the “Fishing Tackle department of our ad 
vertising pages this mont} 


Sportsmen who wish to learn to mount 
their own trophies could not do better than 
correspond with the Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., whose large expe1 
ience in the teaching of the irious branches 
of this interesting art makes it 
them to teach students the full course in 
an incredibly short time The are thor- 
oughly reliable (Outdoor Life will vouch for 
that), and can teach by iil nearly as well 
as in their own colleg 


possible for 


\ 
" 
i 


The J. Stevens Arms ‘or ; [ Chicopes 
Falls Mass advises { tney have 
menced delivery of tl new 4 Cylinder, 2 
Horse Power 1905 Duryea Touring 
Car (Model R), to some of the irger centers 
and that they hope i position to 
effect steady deliverie n the near future 
Their Model “R” is givir rsal satisfac 
tion and they hear nothing but words 
praise and unqualified roval relative 
this latest addition to tomobile line 


com 


We have lately proofs of the 
new Stevens No ; arrel shotgun 
which will be furni d in both extractor 
and ejector The ejector wi be known as 
No. 97 This gun will be " » in Gauges 
12 and 16-guage; Lengths , 30 and 32-inch 
reg ilar; Frame either 1 plated or case 
hardened; Barrel—spe cannon 
bree h; Action—top snap ebounding ham- 
mer; Springs—coil, with } hiy finished wal- 
nut stock, pistol grip ibber butt plate 


and adapted for any standard make of ammu 
nition 


steel 


We have received rom Z = 
State game commissior 
elaborate report coverin; 
04 It is a 
printed on 


sides 


Sweeney 
Indiana an 
ars of 1903- 
handsome boo | 250 pages 
heavy ename paper, and be- 
embracing the act 
commissioner, is embellis with beautiful 
pictures of fish and birds in the three-color 
process. It contains hints or imping out 
histories and des« riptions of |} 


ist birds and ani 
mais indigenous to Indiana pointers on the 
culture of black bass and ther fish and 
many other good thir 


report of the 


LIF RL 


Franklin Hawley & Co. of Austin Station, 
Chicago, llL, are placing on the market an 
article thi really prevents mosquito bites 
It is calle Bite-No-More,” and sells very 
This company sent a represen- 
tative on a tour of the United States to get 
samples of every similar preparation to be 
found He collected twenty-five, and went 
into a tamarack swamp and tested them all 
The most of them were practically worth- 
less He then applied “Bite-No-More and 
sat there an hour without receiving a single 
bite, although they alighted on his clothing 
by hundreds See advertisement in t is 


sue 


reasonable 


bs \. Laughton of Litchfield, Minn has 
placed on the market a line drying device 
called “The Angler’s Friend,” the purpose of 
which is to dry fishing lines after thir use 
so they will be kept in better order, thereby 
protecting the rod and also insuring the ne 
from rotting The device is in the shape 
of a spool which windsthe line off the reel 
evenly and perfectly Mr. Laughton has is 
sued a booklet describing and illustrating 
this handy contrivance which contains many 
testimonials on its merits He will send this 
booklet to anyone applying His advertiss 
ment appears in this issue 


1dvertising pages this month may 
advertisement of the lowa Mu 
Works of Bellevue, Ia., makers 
of the lowa Special, an engine designed to 
meet the competition that obtains i: 
every business For many years they have 
been building the Standard lowa the be 
they could and it was a “high-priced” e: 
gine because they used expensive trimmings 
Notwithstanding the fact, they sold all the 
made, because buyers knew that the “Iowa 
combined the most service and reliability to 
be found The difference between the Iowa 
Special and their Standard engine is ve! 
slight The principle which has made thei: 
Standard engine the steadiest and most con 
sistent worker Known, is the same in th 
lowa Special They have only combined 
few of the parts, lessening the labor, and 
eliminated some expensive trimmings, that 
were purely ornamental 


A. W. Bishop & Son of Racine, Wis., hav« 
recently invented and commenced to manu 
facture an article that all anglers no doubt 
will hail with delight lt is a portable and 
adjustable finger grip that can be attached 
in one minute to any make of rod, old or new 
Fishermen all know the advantages of a 
finger grip It supports the wrist in stil 
fishing and is almost indispensable for cast 
ng and trolling \ finger grip heretofore has 
unobtainable except as a permanent 
xture to some expensive make of rod 
The advantages claimed for this new inde 
pendent finger grip over the ones made rer 
manent on rod are its fitting onto all rods 
old or new, and its being adjustable to ac 
commodate the reach of any operator's finger 
and is hinged so that it can be turned ove 
to go easily into rod ease; it can also be at- 
tached ver reel seat so that it will hold 
reel to rod in a vise-like grip It is made in 
two grades, nickeled steel and German silver 


In ou 
be seen the 


rine Engine 


keen 


i 
been 
i 








